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D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The History of the World 


From the Earliest Historical Time to the Year 1898. By EDGAR 
SANDERSON, M.A.. sometime scholar of Clare College, Cambridge; 
Author of *‘A History of the British Empire,” ‘‘ The British Em- 
pire in the Nineteenth Century,” *‘Outlines of the World’s His- 

.” ete. Uniform with ‘ Natural History,” “Astronomy,” and 
Historical Reference-Book.” Small 8vo, half leather, $2.00. 


The thoroughness and compactness of this well-digested and comprehen- 
sive work render it invaluable as a convenient book of reference. The Ame- 
rican edition has brought the history of our own country down to the close of 
the war with Spain. 


Cannon and Camera 


Sea and Land Battles of the Spanish-American War in Cuba, Camp 
Life, and Return of the Soldiers. Described and iilustrated by 
J.C, HemmMent, Wer Artist at the Front. With over 100 full- 
page pictures taken by the author, and an index. Large 12mo, 
cloth, 2.00. 

“The most interesting book about the war so far is‘ Cannon and Camera.’ It is 
also the best, considered purely asa narrative. Mr. Hemment was at the right places 


at the right times. . . . No series of pictures as good as this on the scenes and 
events of the war has been made by any ot 


Recollections of the Civil War 


By CHaRLes A. Dana. With Portrait. Large 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
top, uncut, $2.00 
“Out of his rich material Mr. Dana has woven a marvellous narrative 
Written as the book is in Mr. Dana’s inimitable English, it is worthy to rank with the 
autobiography of Grant in the list of the really great works which will bear down to 
posterity the true story of the great war for freedom and for the Union.”—Boston 


The Story of the Railroad 


By Cy WARMAN, author of ‘‘The Express Messenger,” etc. A new 
volume in the Story of the West Series, edited by Ripley Hitch. 
cock, With Maps and many Iilustrations by B. West Clinedinst, 
and from photographs. Uniform with ‘‘ The Story of the Cow- 
boy,” ‘‘ The Story of the Mine,” and ‘‘ The Story of the Indian.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50, 


1er man.” — Boston Herald. 


The Principles of Biology 


By HERBERT SPENCER. Volume I. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. Entirely reset. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Our mung Flag and the Flags of 
1) 


reign Countries 


By Epwarp S. HoupeEn. Illustrated. Appleton’s Home-Reading 
Books. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


This book is intended to give the American child a brief history of our na 
tional and its significance, with some account of the flags of other coun 
tries, of bols that have had so much to do with the hopes, aspirations, 
and pay by nations. The first part deals with the history of the American 

, and second part with a short history of in general and of the 

of European nations in particular. It is a book that will help the Ameri 
can boy or girl to a higher conception of duty and patriotism. 


Historic Boston and its Neighborhood. 
By Epwarp Everett Hae. Illustrated. Appletons’ Home Read 
ing Books. 12mo. Cloth, 50 cents net. 


Dr, Hale's charming style, pure diction, and power of description, given 
here ina cunrerentionsl form, cannot fail to make this an parece wernt and 
instructive book for older as well as young readers. 


Foot-Notes to Evolution 


A Series of Popular Addresses on the Evolution of Life. By Davip 
Staer JoRDAN, Ph.D., President of Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





Latitude 19° 


A Romance of the West Indies in the Year of Our Lrrd 1820, Being 
a faithful account and true of the painful adventures of the 
Skipper. the Bo’s'n, the Smith, the Mate, and Cynthia. By 
Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSAIELD. Illustrated. 1i2mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

* A story filled with rapid and exciting action from the first page to the last. A 


} 
peculiarity of invention that never lags, aua a Judiciously used vein of humor.”’— The 
Critic. 


The Phantom Army 


By Max PremBERTON. Author of ‘ Kronstadt.” Uniform edition, 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


“A BOOK THAT WILL LIVE.” 


David Harum 


A Story of American Life. By Epwarv Noyes Westcorr. l2mo, 
Cloth, $1.50 (Third Edition.) 


“Mr. Westcott has created a new and Interesting type ‘ The character 
neta and building, so far as David Harum {s concerned, is well-nigh perfect 
. . « The book fs wonderfully bright, readable, and graphi« New York Times 


A Herald of the West 


An American Story of 1811-1815, By J. A. ALTSHELER, author of 
**A Soldier of Manhattan” and ‘The Sun of Saratoga.” 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“*A Herald of the West’ ia a romance of our history which has not been surpassed 
in dramatic force, vivid coloring, and historical interest San Pranctaco Chronicle 


Belinda—and Some Others 


By Etaer Maupe. No 254, Appletons’ Town and Country Libra 
ry. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


This bright and humorous story offers a relief to the problem novel 
and the didactic tale, and it is certain to be welcomed by readers who 
relish wholesome entertainment 


Paleface and Redskin 


And Other Stories for Boys and Girls. By F. ANSTEY, autbor of 
“Vice Versa,” etc. With many Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1. '). 
“*Paleface and Redskin, and Other Stories for Boys and Girls’ ia about as de 
lightful a collection of stories of thelr own particular kind as one could wish for 
stories of the kind that appeal to all healthy, jolly boys and all nice little girls, and 
moe @ natural consequence, will appeal equally to most of their elders.” -—New 
"ork Sun, 


Success Against Odds; 


Or, How an American Boy made His Way. By WiLttam VU. 
STODDARD, author of * Little Smoke,” “Crowded Out o’ Cro- 
field,’ ‘*On the Old Frontier,” etc. Illustrated by B. West 
Clinedinst. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“ Not a richer treasure for boys will be open the coming holidays in the way of « 
book than this volume of Mr. Stoddard’s. This volume deals with the Sea, 
and {ft is full of sparkle.”..Los Angeles Herald 


Bible Stories in Bible Language 


By EDWARD TUCKERMAN Potter. New edition, with an Introduc- 
tion by the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New York. 
With new Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 81 00. 


In his introduction Bishop Potter says: “ Since this is a volume which 
aims to gather these Bible stories and set them in their familiar language in 
clear and consecutive form, it can not but serve a good use and find a wide 
welcome. The earlier edition of this volume has received such a welcome, 
and now that it is asked for again, 1am sure that many readers and hearers. 
both old and young, will be glad to possess it.” 


, 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 72 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 


FOUNDED 1865, 
[ Entered at the New York City Post-office as second 
class mail-matter.) 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
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EDITORIAL ARTICLES* 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE: 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Po:tal Union, $4 00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by reyistered letter, or by check, express 
order, or postal order, payable to “ Publisher of 
the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address T'HE NATION, Box79l, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 
lines to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page or 
top af column, Cuts are not inserted on the first 
page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $2/. 

A page, $60 cach insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
spect, 

Copy received until Tuesday, 6 P. M, 


DISCOUNTS. 
4] INBOTHIONS .....ccrccncccccccecseccveees 5 per cent. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
in Ut as long as the advertisement continues. 


*,* Copies of the aseees may be » prenwed in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opera, and in 
London of B, F. Stevens, 7 Trafalgar Square, Ame- 
rican Newspaper Agency, 15 King William Street, 


Strand, W. C 
London agent for advertisements, H. A. Delile, 
Langham Hotel. , 
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“XPERIENCED LADY TEACHER 
desires an cngagpest. Higher EngHsh, Jan- 
guages, and Music siting or resident. ill chape- 
the Nat upils or travel. Address LITERATURE, office of 
e Nation. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 


Yr. Rs.’ TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
8 September 23, 1898. es for College. 
Heads of School: Mins M.C. CARTER, 5 8. R. CARTER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
BosTon UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 





MassaénuseEtts, Cambridge, 36 Concord Ave. 
WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Select School for Girls and Young Women, 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 





' Massacnusetts, Cambridge, 9 Channing St. 
HE LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. Ke.yy, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for young boys. 
Home and outdoor life. F. B. Knapp, 8.B. (M.1.T.). 





New Yorks, Utica. 
RS. PIA TTS SCHOOL.—The next 
school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, 
RS.COMEG Y’SAND MISS BELL’ S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will soopen October 3. Students penpanss for ‘college. 


TSS ANABLE’ S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

The Second Term will open January 22, 1899. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
ae and decorative design, and also in SS — 

omy and mapnetve, Principal instructors: F. W 
son, E. C. veul. and Philip Hale (Drawing and Paint. 
ing), Mrs. Wilt am Stone ore Design), B. L. 
Pratt (Modelling), E. W. rson (Anatomy), and A, 
K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed theefree use 
of the leries of the : ae. For circulars giving 


detaile infoemetion, 24 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


Forestry School 


AT BILTMORE, N. C. 
For circular and information apply to 


Cc. A. SCHENCK, Ph.D., 
Forester to the Biltmore Estate. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited to 
ten. Combines home life with careful individual 
training. 

g. M. HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. ¥. 

















School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Pro prison rs. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1242 1 13th .» Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bag * Minneapolis, 
730 Cooper Bdg., Denver. 525 8tims’n Bk.,LosAngeles, 


878 Wahash Ave., Chleago. 825 M’ket St.,San Francisco. 








LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

24 State St., Albany, N. Y.--Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. HARLAN P. FRExou, Manager. 


- AGENCY, RMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. rae and beat kpova inthe U.8 
biiehed 1 8K. 14th 8t.. N. Y. 

THE PRATT TEACHERS’ “AGENCY 

WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Teachers, etc. 


OUR YEARS' ACADEMICAL 
, ete., reduced 


bpm at 


. WEBER, 
Belleville, Tl, 





'HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street. Boston. 





Tours. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea; with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best re- 
ferences. Illustrated oe on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 





EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


THE MISSES WELDON, with their 9th Annual Chass, 
Young Ladies’ Foreign Tour. Restricte d; highest re- 
ferences. Address THE MOORINGS, Lock HaVEN, Pa. 





We buy and sell bills of exchange to and 
LETTERS make Cable Transfers of money ~% Europe, 
OF Australia and South ica; also make 
collections and issue Commercial and 

CREDIT. 


Travellers’ Credits, available in all parts 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


of the world. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS IN GERMAN. 
Der Praktische Deutsche. 


By U. Jos. Berry. Der Praktische Deutsche is ar- 
ranged after the ~ of Paul Bercy’s Le Francais 
Pratique, but it is by no means a translation of 
that book: The original plan has been preserved, 
but the exercises reconstructed and fitted to the 
particular needs of the student of German. The 
aim has been to provide the material necessary to 
enable the learner to converse with Germans in 
their own language, and to arrange it in such an 
order that the study will be pleasurable as well 
as profitable: Roman type is used throughout ex- 
cepting in a few lessons, and a vocabulary is at 
the end of the volume. 

12mo, cloth. Second Edition, entirely revised. 

251 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Complete a onapplication. Forsale by all book- 

sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 


World Literature 


ALL LANGUAGES—ALL SCIENCES 
AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Cemckes Buechner’ 


612 SROADWAY, NEW YORK 


THE OXFORD MAPS. 
By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
Palestine, Egypt, Western Asia, St. Paul’s 
Travels, covering all Biblical Geography. 


Adapted to the latest discoveries, and_ accepted autho- 
rity among students, Address 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 











Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By L.C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 South 16th St. 
Natural Method on a New Plan. With thorough drill 
in proseasiatee and Essentials of Gramma 


Fro ucation, Boston: “A well-made series. Teach- 
ers will find the three books helpful and interesting.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND CARBONS 


of Architecture, Sculpture, and Paintings of 
al) European Ga'leries imported by 


GEORGE BUSSE, 12 w. 28th st.,New York 


agtistiC FRAMING. 
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Easy Expertments of Organic Copeatatrs, Book by Frof. 
Appletoh.- 60 cts, Swow & FARNHAM, Prov idence 
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NEW 
HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS 
Camberwell Edition. Edited and annotated 
a CHARLOTTE PorTER and HELEN A. CLARKE 
12 pocket volumes, size 4x6 inches, with pho 
togravure frontispieces. Cloth, gilt top.per 
set, $9.00; Limp leather, per set, $15.00; tait 
calf, per set, $25.00. 

The best edition thus far published. The 
text is absolutely complete, and contains the 
fugitive poems neglected by Browning; also 
some verses not in any other edition. The 
notes are full and scholarly. 


GREAT BOOKS. By the Very Rev. 
F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
16mo. With portraits, gilt top, $1.25. 
Discusses with fervid eloquence a number of 

the masterpieces of literature. 


THE MISTAKES WE MAKE. A 
handbook of common errors in speech, writ 
ing, etc. Edited by NatHan Haskeit DoLe 
12mo. $0.50. 

Contains in small compass a remarkable ar- 
ray of valuable information, and will prove 
invaluable for the busy writer or business man. 


THE JOY OF SERVICE. By J. R. 


MILLER, D.D. 16mo. Cloth, $0.75; gilt top, 
$1.00. 


Dr. Miller’s books never fail to touch a popu- 
lar chord, and this little volume on unfiselsh 
living has all the best qualities of its predeces- 
sors. 


IN THE NAVY, or Father Against 
Son. By WarREN LEE Goss, author of “Jed.” 
With 12 illustrations by M. J. Burns. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

A ng paees of naval adventures in the 
great Civil War. It reads like a transcript of 
real life, and the reader follows the adventures 
of the two heroes with the keenest interest. 


THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT. 
By OR1son SWETT MARDEN, author of * Push- 
ing to the Front.” With 16 portraits. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50, 

A vast fund of illustrative anecdote and 
helpful advice will be found in this new vol 
ume. It appeals especially to ambitious youth 
who need wise direction and encouragement. 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER. By Atex- 
ANDRE Dumas. With 18 illustrations by FRANK 
T. MerRILL. Photogravure frontispiece. 2 
volumes. Cloth, gilt top, per set, $2.50; Half 
calf, $5.00. 

This brilliant work, considered by many as 
the best of Dumas’s romances, has never be- 
fore been so well and fully illustrated. This is 
by all odds the finest edition on the market. 


THE LAND OF THE PIGMIES. By 
Captain Guy Burrows. Dedicated by per- 
mission to His Majesty the King of the Bel. 
gians. With introduction by Henry M. Sran- 
LEY. 8vo. 200 illustrations. $3.00. (In press.) 
The author has had a unique opportunity of 

studying the customs of this strange race, and 

written a most interesting account. 


NEWMAN HALL. An autobiogra 
hy, with a portrait and view of Christ 
hurch, Westminster Bridge Road. &vo. 

$3.00. (In press.) 

Full of delightful anecdotes. Will take its 
place as one of the great autobiographies of 
our time. 


QUIET TALKS WITH EARNEST 
PEOPLE IN MY STUDY. By Craar.es E. 
JEFFERSON, D.D., Pastor of the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, New York. 16mo. $1.00. 


Every minister occasionally feels the need of 
4 frank and open talk with his parishioners. 
Dr. Jefferson, in this little volume, does this in 
a unique and original way; it will serve as a 
guide for both pastor and people. 


Send for Complete Catalogue and 
Lllustrated Announcement. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
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THE CHEVERELS 
OF CHEVEREL MANOR. 


By Lapy NEWDIGATE-NEWDEGATE, author 
of “Gessip from a Muanimenat Room.” 


traits. 8vo, $3 50. 


“ This book will prove of great Interest to littera 


tion of volumes on English literature.” — Phdladel- 
phia Item, 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
THE MORAL INSTINCT. 


By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A. Two 
volumes, &ve, $8 00, 


“A work which, from the fullness of its informa 


is conveyed, the importance of {ts subject, and the 
ability and skill which it everywhere displays, should 
not fail to gain the writer cordial recognition.” 
Scotaman 


VIVEKANANDA 
Lectures delivered ia New York, Winter of 
1895-96, by the SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, on 
Raja Yoga or Conquering the [nternal Na 
Nature. Also Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms 
with Commentaries. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 
* 4 232 page volume containing the best instruc- 
tion given by the Swami while in America. His com- 


ments on Patanjali’s Aphorisms are alone worth the 
price of the book, and are worthy of careful study. 


est direction for the practice of Raja Yoga we have 
seen. It will forcibly appeal to all who have arrived 


With 6 illustrations from Family Por- 


The entire book is the clearest exposition and plain- , 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S 


BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


A STUDY OF 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAPT, 
AND THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 


By Emma Rauscueneusce Cloves, Pb.D 
8vo, $2.50 


“It is a conscientious study, which places the ideas 


| of Mary Wollstonecraft in their true historical per 


tion, the interesting way in which that Information | 


teurs, and to those antiquarians in fiction who love spective, and shows their relation with the prevalent 
to trace the personality of characters who appear in | ideas of to-day The triumpl f Mary Woll 
novels A valuable addition to one’s collec stonecraft is that she foresaw and predicted, a hun 


dred years ago, all the advances which have been 
made by her sex towards a condition of reasonable 
independence." — Daily Chronicle 


THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. With 75 illus 
trations and 2 maps. |2mo, full gilt, $1 00, 
‘It states briefly and clearly the history f Eng 

jand during the past sixty years, and makes an ad 

mirable gift for any boy or gir Dial, Chicago 


A MODERN PRIESTESS OF ISIS 
(MADAME BLAVATSKY). 


Abridged and Translated on Behalf of the 
Society for Pyschical Research from the 
Russian of VsEVOLOD SERGYEEVICH So- 
LOVYOFF. By Water Lear, Litt D 
With Appendices. Crown Svo, #2 00. 


“If any of our readers are interested in the objects 
which led to the foundation of the Soctety of Pry 
chical Research, and to which its proceedings have 
been chiefly directed, we advise them to read It, as 
being in many respects a valuable addition to the 
never ending history of human credulity and tinpos 
ture. . This is a curious book, which ts worth 
reading as a chapter inthe histury of modern delu 


at a point where the soul’s possibilities are dreamed | sions, and worth reading a* a contribation to the 
as realities. He that is ready will read, and let him Curlosities of Literature, to which ite concluding 
that hath ears hear and eyes see.”"—Christian Meta- | portion is a valuable contribution.” New York Mau 
physician, Chicago and Exrpreas 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 91-93 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














The Spectator. 


The Proprietors who in 1861 purchased the Spectator have since that date conducted it themselves. They are 
therefore exempted from many {nfluences which press severely on the independence of journalism, and have from 
the first made it their chief object to say out what they believe to be truth in theology, politics, and social ques 
tions, irrespective, not only of opposition from without, but of the opinion of their own sapporters. Their object 
is to reflect the opinion of cultivated Liberals, but inthe matter of the American _War they fought against the 
mass of the very class they are trying to represent, and were finally acknowledged by Them to have been In the right 

The news of the current week {s compressed into an animated narrative, which the laziest or busiest may 
read, without missing the life or import of the events. 

The Spectator contains a list of all Books published —— the week (not under one shilling {a price), with the 
naines of the publishers and the prices attached, a feature which will greatly increase ita value to booksellers, 
librarians, literary institutions, and private gentlemen. 

The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. Damreli & Upham's, 285 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass.; The International News Co., 83 and & Duane St., New York; Messrs. Brentano's, Union Square. 
New York; The Subscription News Co., 47 Dey St., New York, and 77 Clark St., Chicago, and The 
Harold A. Wilson Co., Ltd., 35 King St., West Toronto, Canada, where single copies can be obtained 
and subscriptions are received. 


SUBSCRIPTION, Pavasie tx Avvance, $7.50 A YEAR. 
SPECTATOR, LTD., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, England. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Important documents bearing on this subject are reprinted m 
the Old South Leaflets. Among ther are: 


No. 6. The pouting Question. By Sir Harry Vantz. 
No. 23. Petition of Right, 1628. 

No. 24. The Grand Remonstrance, 1641. 

No. 26. The Agreement of the » 1648-9. 

No. 27. Instrument of Govern » 1683. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI 


By Eugéne [luntz 


The Artist, the Philosopher, the Scholar. With 20 photogravures, 24 colored plates, and 200 text illustrations. 
2 vols., 4to.. $15,00 met. 


HE first life of the great master which deals with all the shades of his varied temperament, and with the gene- 
sis of his pictures and his influence on the art of Italy. 


‘*We have to day only just about reached the point at which the historian might hope to withdraw his attention from the exclusive, 
exhaustive analysis of certain details, and codrdinating the results of previous investigations, show the interplay of the painter’s diverse inte- 
rests. {tis well that thissumming up has fallen to M. Miintz. He has written much, and has written admirably, on Italian art. He has 
learning. taste, and—what is of even greater service to the reader—a flexible habit of mind which enables him to make his way through the 
tortuous paths of Leonardo’s history with ease and sympathy, never allowing either his learning or his taste to obscure the most subtle points 
at issue.”—New York T'ribune. 


FASHION IN PARIS 


By Octave Uzanne. 


The Various Phases of Feminine Taste and A%sthetics from 1797 to 1897. Translated by Lady Mary Loyd. 
With roo full-page, hand-colored plates and 250 text illustrations by Francois Courbin. Limited Edition. 

Royal 8vo, $15.00. 
‘“M. Octave Uzanne is a literary gourmet. He loves to write of the delicate and delicious things of life—beautiful women, pictures, 
and rare books—the things that make life really worth living; and whether he is following the vagaries of feminine fashion or collecting 
‘Contes pour les Bibliophiles,’ he is always interesting, and his literary dish is sure to be spiced with philosophy and Gallic wit. In his 


latest volume, ‘ Fashion in Paris,’ he is at his best. Here he follows the various phases of femiuine taste and fashion from 1797 to 1897, and 
his text is illustrated with 100 hand-colored plates and a number of smaller black and white drawings.”—New York Sun. 


“Octave Uzanne has now produced the most complete and exhaustive work on the subject of French fashions that has yet appeared. 





It will appeal to many in that it has been brought down to a very recent period. . . . No oneto whom the quaint, the curious, or the 
artistic in dress appeals in any way can take up this book of costume without being amply repaid before laying 1t down.’’—New York 
Times, 

THE COLUMN AND THE ARCH AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
Essays on Architectural History. By W. P. P. Lonarettow. Mr. Long- RENAISSANCE 


fellow’s writings on architectural topics are marked by a familiarity wit ? 
his subject, accuracy of thought and statement, and a clarity of style | By L. F. Freip. A brief and popular presentation of the whole complex 


which are sure to hold the reader. This volume has a unity of design movement known as the Re nce is a desideratum_ with every reader, 
and is particularly suggestive both in its grouping and treatment. Some and has been made by Mrs. Field with great tact and full knowledge in 
idea of its scope can be obtained from the following contents: The Egyp- this volume. It is well-proportioned, instructive, and thoroughly reada- 
tian Lotus-Column—Greco-Roman Architecture; the Beam and the Arch ble. 12mo, $1.50. 
— Age < Constantine even d re oy pan none ay se —_ 
Maggiore omanesque Architecture—The Renaissance—St. Peter's. - 
lustrated, 12mo, $2.00. MUSIC AND MANNERS 
In the Classical Period. Essays. By H. E. Krenpie.. ‘An uncommonly 
MUSIC AND POETRY valuable book.’’—New York Times, 12mo, $1.50. 
Essays, By Stoney Lanier. This volume contains over a dozen papers by 
the late Sidney Lanier, himself both poet and musician, apon varias THE POET RY OF TENNYSON 
phages and inter-relations of the two arts. Among the titles are ‘The 
Irchestra of To-day,” “From Bacon to Beethoven,” ‘‘The Centennial | By Henry van Dyke. ‘It leaves nothing to be desired.”’"—THomas BaILey 
Cantata,” “A Forgotten English Poet,”’ ‘The Death of Byrhtnoth,” and Aupricn. Tenth edition, revised. 12mo, $2.00. 
soon, 12mo, $1.50. 
WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN peviadensis 
By Fe mam PaGE. re Crrcntite of Pecwimnetion. © ig 2 an in- 
By Exnest Seron Tyompson, ‘ The originality and freshness of these stories nsely interesting novel, and a historical study o value. It deserves 
is irresistible.”——Mr, W. T. Hoaapat in Tarestion. With 200 illustrations a_ wide sale.”—New York Times, Illustrated by B. West Clinedinst. 
by the author. Square 12mo, $2.00. 12mo, $1.50, 


THE WORKERS—THE WEST 


THE STORY OF A YANKEE BOY 
By Watrer A. Wycxorr. ‘No one interested in the abe cane of poananity 





His Adventures Ashore and Afloat. By H. FE. Hamaien. “ It abounds in ac- can afford to leave it unread.”"—Brooklyn Hagle. Illustrated. 12mo, $1. 

ton, ore has a great deal of genuine fun."’—-The Outlook, Mlustrated. 

no, AW, 
THE LOST WORD 
MR. GLADSTONE 
By Henry van Dyke. ‘Stories notable both for their spiritual it and 

A Monograph. By Sir Eowanp W. Hamivton. An interesting study of Glad- their dramatic skill."—The Outlook. With photogravure ill tions. 

stone's personality. 12mo, $1.26. 8vo, $1.50. ‘ 
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The Week. 


The treaty has been signed at last, 
and we are the possessors of Cuba and 
Porto Rico and of as much of the Philip- 
pines as the Spaniards possessed, which 
is not much. We presume there is little 
doubt that the Senate will confirm it. 
Our next business will be to organize 
a colonial service for the civilization 
and government of the islands, on the 
same lines as the army and navy. We 
trust the optimists will not now drop 
all attention to this matter and leave it 
in the hands of the President, while they 
pass their time loafing on the “glory- 
crowned heights.’”’ We can assure them 
they will find it far more serious work 
than rejoicing over victories; demand- 





| 2,350 vacancies in the line 


ing more thought and care and con- | 
science. We doubt extremely, also, whe- | 


ther Destiny or Duty has said a word to 
the President about it. His failure to 
make any allusion to it in the message 
last week looks ominous. But we ought 
not for that reasou to keep silent about 
it. Duty and Destiny often behave very 
queerly. Their relations with Mr. Hanna 
are said by the gossips not to be exactly 
what they should be; but people will 
talk. 





The bill proposed for the government 
of Hawaii is very much what was ex- 
pected. It is distinctly a measure for 
continuing the present oligarchical gov- 
ernment of the islands. It is, indeed, so 
extreme in the powers it bestows upon 
the Governor of the new Territory that 
even President Dole, who has stuck at 
few things during the last five years, 
takes alarm, fears that the liberties of 
the people will be as much endangered 
as they were under the monarchy, and 
files a protesting minority report. All 
these things, together with the enlight- 
ened provisions of the bill—such as the 
judicial determination of contested elec- 





tions—will be at least perfunctorily de- | 


the public will hear and learn more of 
them. We hope to hear speedily, how- 


ever, from the missionary annexationists | 


what they think of the plan for making 
the lot of the Chinese in Hawaii wretch- 
ed. Could the tender mercies of the 
wicked devise greater hardships for them 
than the bill does which cheerfully con- 
templates deporting them as “unlaw- 
fully in the United States’? 





Representative Hull’s bill for the en- 
largement of the army is plainly a great 
improvement on Gen. Miles’s plan for 
eighty-three regiments, a great staff, and 
many high-titled officers. 


bated in both houses of Congress, and | With her. 


economy and military wisdom 
Hull's proposal to increase the number 
of enlisted men to 145 to the company, 
but there is no good reason why this 
figure should not be raised to 300, thus 
doing away with the fourteen new re- 
giments asked for by Mr. Hull. Two 
striking features of the bill, which re- 
late directly to our colonial ventures, 
are the enlargement of the Medical 
Corps from 902 to nearly 4,000 officers 
and men, and an increase of 25 per cent. 
in the pay of all soldiers serving in 
sub-tropical countries. Like Gen. Miles’s 
bill, which would create at least 


in Mr. 


more than | 


the West Point of to-day could fill in | 


thirty years—-Mr. Hull’s bill gives great 


opportunities for the appointment of vol- | 


unteers, untrained civilians, and political 
incompetents; opportunities which have 


already led to the charge in the Balti- | 


more Nun that each member of the 
House has been offered the appointment 


of two lieutenants for his vote for the 


Miles bill. Representative Hull, too, 
fails to see the crying need of a general 
staff, and is ready to reward the proved 
inefficiency of the supply departments by 
retaining them and by a 40 per cent. in- 
crease in the number of their officers. 





Senator Morgan discharged all manner 
of threats against Nicaragua in the re- 
port made by him last week as chair- 
man of the committee on the inter- 
oceanic canal. He hinted strongly that 
there was considerable reason for our 
taking possession of that country and 
building a canal through it by force and 
violence. As the charter granted to the 
Maritime Canal Company provides that 
it “shall be transferable in no case 
to governments, or to foreign public 
Powers,” it seemed inevitable that the 
passage of the pending bill, which pro- 
vides that the Government of the United 
States shall acquire control of it by the 
ownership of its stock, would be an at- 
tack upon the sovereignty of Nicaragua, 
and would bring us into armed collision 
Senator Morgan seems now to 
be boldly facing this contingency. He 
argues that the circumstances of the 
concession point to the conclusion that it 


| contemplates a charter to be granted to 


There is true . 


the United States. “In this attitude,” 
says the report, ‘‘the duties and the re- 
sponsibilities of Nicaragua are very 
high, if they do not even rise to the 


dignity of solemn pledges and responsi- , 


bilities to the United States, whose in- 
tervention is sought in the chartering 
of the corporation.” 
in the report to a provision in the char- 
ter for arbitration of disputed points. 
But it is evidently no part of the Mor- 
gan plan to wait for an arbitration of any 
kind, since his bill provides for an im- 





mediate cancellation of the outstanding 
stock of the company by an issue of 
$5,000,000 of bonds to be guaranteed by 
the United States. This means buying out 
with $5 
the Government to step into its shoes 
In other words 


buy a disputed: charter for $5,000,000 and 


the present company 000 O00 


the United States is to 


take the risk of its proving to be valid 
in the face of a provision which declares 


it to be invalid in the hands of any 


government or foreign public Power 
Of course, the $5,000,000 of bonds will 
have no present value except such 
as the Government's guarantee gives 
The upshot of the whole matter is, that 


the report contempiates hostilities be 
tween the United States and Nicaragua 
unless the latter surrenders what she has 
heretofore held to be an essential part 
of her sovereignty. At this juncture, too, 
President McKinley sends a message to 
Congress recommending the building of 
a canal through Nicaraguan territory to 
be controlled by us, although we have 
a treaty with Great Britain which pro- 
vides that we shall never acquire or ex- 
ercise such exclusive control. No won- 
der the message is received with surprise 
by the Power with which the treaty was 
made. 





Some colleague will soon charge Sena 
tor Hoar with being a pessimist, anc 
with having lost faith in God and man. 
if he keeps on finding fault with the 
President. He strongly objected last 
week to Mr. McKinley's practice of send 
ing Senators all over the world on his 
diplomatic errands. But the historical 
precedents are strong in favor of the 
President's power to choose Senators as 
his agents, if he wishes to. The only 
reason why it appears a little hard on 
the Senate just now is, that Mr. Me 
Kinley has such a lot of diplomacy on 
hand. Two Senators had to go to Ha- 
waii and three.to Paris, and two had to 
serve on the Joint High Commission, 
but this only shows how busy we must 
be, and how there is work for all, wher 
we take to expanding. What Senator 
Hoar is really protesting against is a 
dummy President, who not only asks the 
Senate to ratify treaties, but to go off 
and make them in the first place to suit 
itself. Mr. Hoar thinks this prac- 
tice tends to tie up the Senate in ad 
vance to approval of its own work, and 





Reference is made | 


it does look that way. But was he any 
better suited a few years ago when a 
vigorous Executive worked independent - 
ly of the Senate? We think not In 
fact, we think some very eloquent pe 
riods could be extracted from Senato: 
Hoar’s speeches in denunciation of Pre- 
sident Cleveland for thinking he could 
negotiate a treaty or make a diplomati« 


into his confidence. In short, we warn 


agreement without taking the Senate 
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Senator Hoar that he is in danger of 
becoming a chronic fault-finder and a 


pessimist, and we know that he dreads | 


that worse than he does political cor- 
ruption and the greed of empire, for he 
told the Worcester Christian Endeavor- 
ers that he did. 





The Tammany control of the New York 
police as it existed prior to the Lexow in- 
vestigation is well reéstablished now. 
All the severest sufferers from that in- 
quiry are now in prominent positions in 
the force. Devery is Chief, McLaughlin 
is a Deputy Chief, and Capt. Price is in 
command of the Tenderloin. McLaugh- 
lin got his place on Friday through the 
unanimous vote of our present bi-parti- 
san board, as all the other old favorites 
have succeeded in getting theirs. Indeed, 
it is doubtful if we ever had a more ideal 
bi-partisan board than the one which is 
sitting in Mulberry Street now. There 
are never any wrangles, never any fric- 
tion even. The two Republican members 
vote regularly with the two Tammany 
members to carry the Tammany policy 
into operation, for reasons which do not 
appear on the surface, but which are 
known to be satisfactory to all concern- 
ed. As for the force itself, it is now ab- 
solutely under the control of the most 
conspicuous operators of the system 
which was exposed by the Lexow com- 
mittee, and if it is not used for the same 
purposes for which it was used in the 
old Tammany days, then all these per- 
sonages have undergone a wonderful 
moral transformation. 





People in Illinois are waiting with con- 
siderable curiosity to see what will hap- 
pen in the proceedings against Gov. 
Tanner, who was indicted by a county 
grand jury, a fortnight ago, for failure to 
do his duty as Executive of the State in 
connection with the riots at Virden, Ill. 
The lawyers for the Governor are talk- 
ing about various technical points which 
they can make against the indictment, 
but Tanner himself has a more sum- 
mary way of disposing of the matter. He 
announced immediately after the grand 
jury took its action that “I will kick 
any sheriff out of my office who comes 
to arrest me on that indictment’; and 
he seems to have bulldozed that official, 
for no attempt has been made to serve 
the papers, This beats the Quay device, 
and the Pennsylvania boss must envy 
the assurance of his fellow-statesman 
in Illinois. 


Matters are taking precisely the course 
which was to have been expected in the 
trial of Senator Quay, his son, and the 
ex-State Treasurer of Pennsylvania for 
conspiracy in tampering with the funds 
of the Commonwealth, which the boss 
had deposited in-a bank that he con- 
trolled. The defendants are resorting 
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proceedings, and particularly to evade 
meeting a public prosecutor whom they 
believe to be in earnest. Before the 
election, Quay professed to be anxious 
to meet his accusers at the earliest pos- 
sible day. ‘You may be sure,” he said 
in a public statement on the 6th of Oc- 
tober, “that I have instructed them [his 
counsel] to force this case to a speedy 
trial in a court where both sides can 
be heard, and after that to expose legal- 
ly and punish to the utmost the instiga- 
tors of this proceeding.” But everybody 
regarded this as simply “a good-enough 
Morgan until after the election.” Con- 
sequently, it was only what was gene- 
rally anticipated when early this month 
Quay’s counsel sought a postponement 
of proceedings on the score of previous 
engagements, and on Saturday, when 
this device would no longer serve to 
prevent the opening of the trial on 
Monday, invoked a very unusual proce- 
dure to secure further delay. This was 
a successful appeal to the Supreme Court 
to grant a rule to show cause why a 
writ of certiorari should not be granted 
to bring into that court the indictments 
against Quay, his son, and the ex-State 
Treasurer, and to stay all proceedings 
under the indictments in the Court of 
Quarter Sessions until the further order 
of the Supreme Court. The hearing un- 
der this rule will not take place until 
the 7th of January. 





This device carries the case over be- 
yond the end of the term of District 
Attorney Graham, whose vigorous pro- 
secution was much feared by the ac- 
cused, and into the term of a new man 
who is considered friendly to the boss. 
Another end secured, which was only 
less desirable to Quay, is the practical 
certainty that, whatever decision the 
Supreme Court may render after the 
hearing, four weeks hence, the trial of 
the charges, wherever it takes place, can- 
not be concluded, even if it is started, 
before the choice of United States Sena- 
tor shall be made by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. The whole performance 
thus reeks with “politics” of the basest 
type. Desperate cases require desperate 
remedies, and there is always sure to be 
some technicality by which an indicted 
boss can help his cause. Since the pre- 
sent Constitution of Pennsylvania was 
adopted almost twenty-five years ago, 
there had been before Saturday but 
three appeals to the Supreme Court like 
the present.one, and all three of these 
were political cases—the first that of 
Delamater, whose nomination for Gov- 
ernor Quay, in 1890, forced to the defeat 
of his party. It is this sort of thing 
which renders the public very incredu- 
lous as to the success of any prosecution 
against a powerful politician, 





The city of Chicago has been consider- 


to every possible device to postpone ' ed the chief seat of Philippinedom in 





this country; that is, the place where 
the doctrine of “expansion” has the 
greatest number of adherents and en- 
thusiastic expounders. There the opi- 
nion has been most pronounced that the 
American people are qualified and equip- 
ped for taking charge of distant coun- 
tries with a view to the introduction of 
good government and social order, and 
that they are especially fitted to correct 
the deficiencies of Spain in this particu- 
lar. No comment upon this spirit of self- 
confidence could be more withering than 
the scenes witnessed for several days 
and nights past in that city, where the 
respectable inhabitants are almost in a 
state of anarchy and riot against their 
own Board of Aldermen. A majority of 
these functionaries are supposed to be 
owned by the street-railroad combine in 
whose interest they are about to vote 
away franchises for fifty years, in the 
businesslike manner of putting the pro- 
ceeds in their own pockets. The way was 
paved for this job by a bill passed by the 
last Legislature called the Allen act. This 
measure must have been put through by 
the street-railroad combine for cash, 
since it was fraudulent on its face, and 
public opinion was vehemently opposed 
to it. The streets of Chicago have been 
thronged by excited crowds threatening 
violence against any Alderman who 
should vote for the street-railroad grab, 
and badges and buttons have been cir- 
culated everywhere bearing the imprint 
of a gallows, with an Alderman pendant, 
and bearing the inscription “Anti-Fifty- 
Year Steal.’”’” How many of the wearers 
of these decorations, we wonder, believe 
that the acquisition of the Philippines, 
Hawaii, etc., will so charge the nation 
with the sense of responsibility that it 
will immediately rid itself of its Tanners 
and its Yerkeses and its boodle Alder- 
men? 





The young State of South Dakota has 
just entered upon an experiment in a 
new field, the workings of which will be 
watched with great interest, both here 
and abroad. It has decided to apply the 
principle of the initiative and the refer- 
endum., At the recent election an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution was 
adopted, which provides that, whenever 
5 per cent. of the voters sign a petition 
asking for the enactment of a law to 
carry out a certain principle, the Legis- 
lature shall comply at once and submit 
the statute to the people at a special 
election; and that, on the petition of the 
same percentage of voters, any law which 
the Legislature may have enacted must 
be submitted to the popular vote, and 
if a majority then vote against it, it 
shall not go into effect. This is the 


most important change in methods of . 


legislation ever adopted by an American 
State. Yet it is a curious fact that not 
much over half of the men who felt 
interest enough as to who should be the 
Executive for the next two years to go 
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to the polls, cared sufficiently about a 
permanent change in the very frame- 
work of the government itself to express 
an opinion one way or the other. While 
about 74,000 votes were cast for Govern- 
or, not many more than 40,000 were 
recorded for or against the constitutional 
amendment, which was adopted by a 
majority of about 7,000. Moreover, one 
of the leading newspapers says that the 
question was but little discussed during 
the campaign, either by public speakers 
or in the press. 





A most extraordinary performance | 
was that of Sir Edward Monson on | 


Tuesday week in Paris, when he, the 
British Minister, speaking at a dinner of 
his own countrymen, read a manuscript 
containing advice of rather a minatory 
sort to the French Government. Sir 
Edward’s ‘‘home is not in the setting 


sun”; he is not “wild because his b’ars | 


are wild.” He is a mature and care- 
fully trained son of convention, a for- 
mer Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Either he must have been directed to do 
this by his own chief, or he, too, must 
also have broken loose, thinking that 
the Right Hon. “Joe” was having too 
good a thing. But no matter what the 


explanation may be, the world may well | 
ask: What is going to be the end of this | 


total disappearance of the regular Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs at a most ex- 
citing time, and the assumption of his 
place by volunteers previously assign- 
ed to other duties? It would seem to- 
day as if the news of the “Anglo-Saxon 
alliance” had broken up-the diplomatic 
organization and its machinery in Eng- 
land, and its place had been taken by a 
band of Rough Riders, each of whom 
fought for his own hand, and had his 
private San Juan, where he struck ter- 
ror, in his own way, to his own Span- 
iards. 


There are judges in Paris. The calm , 


and dignified action of the Court of Cas- 
sation in ordering a stay of proceed- 


: 
' ing, appears to be complete. Prof. Sel- 
gnobos was cone of the signers, and when 
he went to lecture in the Sorbonne, the 
next day after the publication of the lists, 
the students rose and cheered him en- 
thusiastically. It was these same stu- 
dents who a few months ago were how!l- 


t 


ing at Zola and frantically cheering for | 


the army. 


The true nature of the proceedings 


M. Poincaré in his speech in the Cham- 
ber on November 28. He had been a 
member of the Government in 1894. Yet 
he declared, and he was at once con- 
| firmed by M. Barthou, that he and many 
of his colleagues knew of the arrest of 
Dreyfus only through the newspapers. 
The Ministers of 1894, he added, never 
heard of any charges except those based 
on the now thoroughly discredited bor- 
dereau, and of the alleged confession of 
Dreyfus they knew nothing whatever. 


Referring to the prosecution of Col. Pic- | 


439 


this he was well advised—once instruct 
the people even elementarily, and it 
would be all up with him. The Khalifa, 
his successor, used to order his politi- 
cal opponents to go to the Mosque three 
times a day, so as to keep them out of 
mischief, but he never sent anybody to 
school. The result is a condition of be- 
sotted ignorance through all that region. 
As Gen. Kitchener forcibly points out, 


| here is one of the greatest difficulties in 
| the way of successful English rule over 


against Col. Picquart was laid bare by | 


the Sudan. The immense work of pa- 
cifying and conciliating the native popu- 
lations and slowly introducing them to 


| Western ideas of civilization almost re- 





quart for the third time, he affirmed that 


it was distinctly of the nature of a “re- 
prisal.’”’ By this he meant that it was 


inspired by the rage of the Military Gov- | 


ernor of Paris at seeing the prospect of 
an acquittal of Dreyfus on his new trial, 
and a vengefu! desire to make of Col. 
Picquart a victim in advance of the de- 
‘cisions of the courts. At this same ses- 
sion of the Chamber, the Prime Minister, 
M. Dupuy, was called upon to intervene 
and prevent the outrage, but he deftly 
threw the responsibility upon the Court 
of Cassation. If that court asked for the 
documents in the Picquart case, the Gov- 
ernment would furnish them. The Gov- 
ernment, he vowed, was one of law, not 
of arbitrary power, and it would see to 
it that the decrees of the courts were 
respected. It seems to have been upon 
this hint that the judges have now acted. 
They decide that the Picquart case is not 
only related to the Dreyfus case, but is 
identical with it, and that therefore the 
military authorities must keep hands off 
|} till the court has passed upon the whole. 


ings in the court-martial of Col. Pic- | 


quart is a reassertion of the civil pow- 
er over the military which the best 


friends of France have been hoping for, | 


and which the best men in France have 
petitioned for. Fifteen columns in 


L’Aurore were filled with the names of | 


the most distinguished Frenchmen, pro- 
testing against the attempt of the mili- 
tary authorities to anticipate the find- 
ings of the civil courts in the case of 
Col. Picquart. Professors by the hun- 
dred signed, and professional men of ali 
ranks, and engineers and authors and 
artists—a tremendous array of Brune 
tiére’s despised “intellectuals.” Women 
also figured in the list, among the first 
being the widow of Michelet, who tele- 
graphed, “Since women are allowed to 
sign, put my name down quickly.” The 
revolution of opinion, in fact, among 
those whose opinion is worth consider- 





Gen. Kitchener's appeal for $500,000 
to found a Gordon Memorial College in 
Khartum has already brought him sub- 
stantially the sum desired. He asked for 
it in person only because he was as- 
sured by those to whom he first applied 
privately, that if he asked for it person- 
ally and publicly the money would be 
forthcoming, otherwise not. The gene- 
ral outline of his scheme, as he gave it 
to the press, shows at once the aim and 
the need of the proposed college. The 
English are now in control of a popula- 
tion of three millions of Sudanese almost 
' absolutely uneducated. It is not simply 

that they cannot read English or are ig- 

norant of all modern science, but that 
they have been deliberately left entirely 
illiterate. The Mahdi set his face like 
' a flint against education of any kind. In 


quires an educated nucleus to work 
upon. It is planned to secure this by 
beginning with the sons of the leading 
sheiks in the various provinces. They 
will be taught English and given other 
elementary instruction. Sent back to 
their homes they will be the best inter- 
mediaries between the Government and 
the people. Starting out in this way, the 
Gordon College will widen its scope as 
the needs widen. It is to be absolutely 
unsectarian—even more than that, for 


| Gen. Kitchener says in his plan, “I need 





| 
} 


not add that there would be no inter- 
ference with the religion of the people.” 
All told, the founding of the college will 
be a stroke of both philanthropy -and 
politics; and Gen. Kitchener's concep- 
tion of it shows that he knows how to 
administer as well as conquer. 


The French proposal to found col- 
leges of their own in Khartum not un- 
naturally irritates the English. There 
is no obvious demand for French in the 
Sudan. In Cairo and Upper Egypt the 
case would be different, though even 
there French is probably no longer the 
leading foreign language spoken. And 
if it is pure philanthropy and an un- 
selfish desire to educate savages that 
animate the French, why should they 
have hit upon Khartum as the one scene 
of their labors? Why not go farther 
back on Major Marchand’s route and 
set up a French college somewhere in 
the Niger region, where French influ- 
ence is undisputed? The whole project 
seems of a piece with the rather head- 
less policy the French have followed in 
all this Sudan business. Willing to 
wound and yet afraid to strike, they get 
themselves the reputation of meddlers, 
but only prepare for themselves a series 
of retreats and humiliations. A firm and 
consistent policy regarding Egypt is 
something the French Government has 
not had since the unlucky day it refused 
English offers of a joint occupation, at 
the time Alexandria was bombarded and 
Arabi bundled out of the country and 
order restored. The question of the mix- 
ed tribunals, which will soon come on in 
an acute form, will afford the French 
another chance to make a spectacle of 
themselves, which it will be strange if 
they fail to seize. t 
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SECRETARY GAGE ON THE CUR- 
RENCY. 


Secretary Gage’s report, as regards the 
subject of currency and banking, will be 
received with great satisfaction by all 
who have taken part, in late years, 
in the movement for currency reform. 
It will also have a most healing influence 
in the rural communities of the West 
and South, where the greatest amount 
of prejudice has heretofore prevailed 
against the national banks and, indeed, 
against all banks. This prejudice has 
been the great stumbling-block in the 
way of any kind of reform. It has pro- 
ceeded from the high rates of interest 
prevailing in the country districts, and 
the fact that money in those parts of the 
country is hardest to get hold of at the 
very time when the farmer wants it 
most. The farmer wants to borrow be- 
tween seedtime and harvest. He learns 
that the money in the local banks has 
been sent to New York, where it is 
drawing only 2 per cent. interest, and 
that he cannot get it on real-estate se- 
curity at any price. If he gets it at all, 
it is only through some local interme- 
diary, who borrows it at the bank on his 
personal security at 6 or 7 per cent., and 
then lends it to the farmer on reial- 
estate security at 10 or 12 per cent. The 
farmer is naturally furious; he joins the 
Populists and demands the free coinage 
of silver, or the sub-treasury system, 
or the abolition of the national -banks. 

Secretary Gage gives a clear answer to 
all these complaints, showing how the 
jerky movements of our currency are 
due to the inflexible system of Govern- 
ment-paper issues, and how these evils 
are ayoidedin Canada and other coun- 
tries by a less rigid system of bank 
issues, Which tends to equalize the rates 
of interest between the rural communi- 
ties and the towns and cities. This ex- 


‘position, so much needed from one in 
authority and so clearly put before the 
reader, comes in the very nick of time, 
when the agricultural classes are enjoy- 


ing a season of comparative prosperity 
and are therefore in a receptive state of 
mind. It serves to introduce the con- 
sideration of those means of reform to 
which the Secretary has yielded his as- 
sent after giving the most careful at- 


tention to the various plans advanced. 
It is much to his credit, as a conservative 
statesman and a prudent banker, that he 
has only slowly come to entertain the 
opinion that banknote issues may be 
based in part upon something else than 


bond security deposited with the Goy- 
ernment, 

“Can a banknote currency be. estab- 
lished which will be adequate, economit- 
cal, and safe and thus serve in a better 
way than is now served the public 
need?” This is the question that Mr. 
Gage puts to himself and to Congress 





and the public. He points to the example | 
of Canada and to those of other countries 
where the Government does not under- | 


take to supply a currency directly to the 
people. As regards the Canadian system, 
he observes that, “with power to issue 
notes as profitable employment for their 
use in productive industry can be found, 
the power has never been overtaxed or 
exhausted. The rates of interest have 
varied but little between the richer pro- 
vinces of Ontario or Quebec and the 
sparsely settled districts of Manitoba. 
The terms of interest are substantially 
as favorable to the farmer of the West as 
to the merchant of the metropolis.” If 
this system can be applied to the United 
States—if it can work out the same re- 
sults here as there—the money question 
will be settled ipso facto. It will drop out 
of politics as completely as old Federal- 
ism has dropped out. Mr. Gage points 
out differences between our conditions 
and those of Canada, and especially the 
fact that in the latter country they have 
a few banks with large capital and many 
branches (a reproduction of the Scotch 
system on this continent), while we 
have many banks with small capital not 
responsible for each other. He con- 
cludes, however, that banknotes may 
be made perfectly secure here by the 
safety-fund system, i. ¢., without bond 
security and also without making the 
notes a first lien on the assets of the 
banks; and he commends the bill of the 
House banking and currency committee 
to the early and earnest consideration of 
Congress. Thus the Secretary ranges 
himself on the side of the Indianapolis 
Currency Commission and of the House 
committee, which has adopted the plan 
of the commission with some variations. 
It is a long step towards the passage of 
that bill, or of some bill, that the au- 
thority of the Department goes with it. 


Now the question of greatest moment 
is whether we are to have an extra ses- 
sion of Congress in the spring of 1899 
to consider and pass the pending bill, or 
some modification of it. Everything will 
depend upon the business men of the 
country. If they want an extra session 
for this purpose, they can have it by 
pushing for it. The politicians will 
generally be against it, not because they 
are opposed to the measure itself, but 
because they are opposed to any dis- 
turbance of the status quo. Their theory 
is that you must never legislate on the 
currency when times are good, lest you 
give the opposite party something out of 
which political capital can be made; and 
you must never legislate when times are 
bad, lest the enemy charge that you are 
making them worse. So, with them the 
time never comes for currency reform 
except in the throes and agonies of a 
panic, 

Not the least interesting part of the 
Secretary’s report is that which relates 
to coins and coinage. Under this head 
we have been accustomed to look for a 
chapter of views and recommendations 
on the subject of silver. We have usually 
found reflected in the Secretary’s report 





some part of the great controversy rag- 
ing in the political field on “the crime of 
1873,” or possibly some remarks on the 
usefulness or uselessness of another in- 
ternational conference to promote bi- 
metallism. In the present report we find 
nothing but the barest array of statis- 
tical information. The deadness of the 
silver issue is betokened by the dumb- 
ness of the report on that subject, and 
it is this change which makes it inte- 
resting. We read without a shock or a 
comment that the market ratio of gold 
to silver during the year has been 1 to 
35.84. This great divergence has led 
some of the silverites to make a slight 
concession to popular prejudice. We have 
seen in one or two of their organs a hint 
that it might be well to go in for the 
ratio of 20 to 1. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, however, does not discuss that 
question at all. The only questions re- 
lating to coinage that he does discuss are 
of a technical character involving no po- 
litical issues. One of these, of some im- 
portance, relates to our law which re- 
quires the recoining of all foreign gold 
coins that come to our assay offices. This, 
as Secretary Gage shows, is a waste of 
time, labor, and money. It would be an 
advantage and a saving to have foreign 
coins on hand when it becomes neces- 
sary to export gold, and, meanwhile, the 
metal is just as safe in the form of so- 
vereigns as in the form of eagles or of 
bars. 

The dumbness of the Secretary on the 
silver question corresponds, as we have 
said, to the deadness of that issue in 
politics, The deadness of the silver is- 
sue is partly the cause and partly the 
effect of the revival of business in the 
country, and especially in the West, 
where silverism has hitherto been most 
rampant. That the accumulation of 
capital now taking place in the United 
States is rapid and continuous, is shown 
by the movement of American capital 
into foreign money markets. This 
movement, in the shape of investment 
in sterling exchange, has been very 
marked of late, and has been on so large 
a scale that our bankers are interested 
to discourage the importation of gold. 
The Financial Chronicle estimates the 
amount of “long sterling’ carried here 
at the present time at $40,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. Long sterling means money 
loaned here but invested on call in Lon- 
don, Berlin, etc. It is so invested be- 
cause it brings a better return abroad 
than at home, Investments of a more 
permanent character are taking place 
abroad constantly. The funds of our 
life-insurance companies are now in- 
vested in foreign loans to some extent, 
and this movement will undoubtedly in- 
crease. We are following in the steps 
of Great Britain in this particular, and 
we shall soon be her principal competi- 
tor in the money markets of the less- 
advanced countries of the world. We 
shall not need any international banks 
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chartered at Washington to accomplish 
this result. Such institutions would be 
harmiess, perhaps, but the work they 
aim to do will be done quite as well by 
the houses already engaged in it with- 
out any high-sounding title. 

This invasion of foreign markets by 
American capital is the reflection at the 
money centres of the prosperity of the 
agricultural districts of the West. Every 
day we hear the same tale of mortgages 
paid off and cancelled, and of farmers 
seeking to lend money instead of bor- 
rowing. The rate of interest on farm 
mortgages is falling. Eastern savings 
banks, colleges and universities, and 
other institutions, having money invest- 
ed in that class of securities, find their 
income growing smaller year by year. 
Ten years ago they reckoned upon a 
return of 7 per cent. on this class of se- 
curities; now they cannot get 6. As old 


loans mature they are paid off, and the | 


investors consider themselves lucky if 
they can get 5 per cent. on new loans 
with equally good security. The ten- 
dency of profits to a minimum, an old 
maxim in political economy, is having 
ample illustration. All business which 
is subject to competition is done on a 
very small margin. Yet this narrowing 
of profits is accompanied by a great mul- 


tiplication and abundance of goods, and | 
this is a distinct advantage to mankind. | 


THE OPPORTUNITY IN CUBA. 


The appointment of Major-Gen. Wil- 


liam Ludlow, United States Volunteers, 
as Military and Civil Governor of the 


city of Havana is heartily to be com- 


island, his work will be under daily and 


more searching observation than that 
of any other man in Cuba. Not only 
Cubans, not only Spaniards, but the for- 
eign colony, the foreign newspaper cor- 
respondents will scrutinize his adminis- 
tration with jealous watchfulness, and 
will make it the touchstone of American 
capacity and good faith in dealing with 
Cuba, It will be for Gen. Ludlow to do 
in Havana what Gen. Wood has done 
in Santiago—show the world that our 
trained men need not shrink from com- 
parison with the trained men of England 
or Germany in wise and incorruptible 
administration of colonial government. 
There is a chance here for Gen. Ludlow 
to win more glory for his country than 
he possibly could have done by killing 
a thousand Spaniards at El Caney. 


The professional opportunity of a 
sanitary engineer in charge of the city 
of Havana is almost unequalled. The 
work to be done there may be described 
in a word as that of converting a 
city of the sixteenth century into a mo- 
dern city. Except for its good water- 
supply, recently introduced, Havana may 
be said to be without any of the ele- 
mentary hygienic equipment of an up- 
to-date municipality. It is badly sewer- 
ed, badly paved, badly cleaned. Its har- 
bor is foul beyond words. Docks scarce- 
ly exist. Transportation is antiquated 


| and inadequate. The slate is clean for 
| Gen. Ludlow to write what he will upon 


mended. He is a West Point man and a | 
| pest-hole it had been for years, and a 


Lieutenant-Colonel in the regular army. 


His assignment to this new and im- | 
| brought about in Havana. 


portant duty is not a reward for services 


in the war, which were not particularly | 
brilliant, we believe, but is due to his | 


special aptitude for the special work in 
hand. Gen. Ludlow served at one time 
as one of the Commissioners for the 
District of Columbia. As such he gained 
a practical acquaintance with the sani- 
tary and engineering problems connect- 
ed with the administration of a great 
city. His success in Washington was un- 
disputed. He also has an excellent repu- 
tation as an engineer. It was his honest 
and able report on the Nicaragua Canal 
routes and estimates that punctured the 
schemes of the Maritime Company last 
year. Gen. Ludlow will thus go to his 


it, and, unless we are deceived in the 
man, he will be able to write upon it 
such a betterment in municipal condi- 
tions that Havana will scarcely know it- 
self. Under British governing skill, 
Kingston ceased to be the sink and fever 


similar transformation may easily be 


The President is happy in having of- 
ficers of the army to call upon for these 


first essays in governing colonies, not 
| simply because they are a trained and 
| professional class of men. This of itself 


new post with a gratifying record of | 


achievement in line with the peculiar 
and arduous duties that await him. His 
appointment argues well for the desire 


a government as is possible during our 
military occupation of the island. 

The opportunity before Gen. Ludlow is 
one to appeal strongly both to his pa- 
triotic and his professional instincts. As 


lute command—of the chief city of the 


is, of course, the main consideration. It 
is a splendid answer to have ready for 
the swarming office-seekers that the 
government of our new possessions is 
a military government, and that, there- 
fore, much as a kind-hearted President 
would like to oblige the boys and the 
bosses, the appointments must go to 
army officers. But there is the added 
advantage that the military government 
solves in the act one of the toughest 
problems we have to face in the whole 
matter of colonial administration. This 
is the pecuniary problem. How are we 


| going to get Congress to vote pay enough 
of the President to give Cuba as good | 


for the important posts in order to se- 


| cure able men to fill them? The dif- 
| ficulty has already been pointed out by 
| friendly English critics. The Spectator 
| warns us that we cannot command high 
| talent without paying for it. Mr, Cham- 
chief in command—practically in abso- | 


berlain, in his Seribner’s article, drew 


| lessons for us in this regard from Bri- 


hese 


tish experience. Well, for the time at 
least, the difficulty is met by appointing 
regular army officers of higher volun- 
teer rank. Thus, Gen. Ludlow, as we 
understand it, will draw his pay of $3,000 
as Lieutenant-Colonel of the regular 
army, and in addition his pay of $7,500 
as Major-General of Volunteers. It is 
certain that $10,500 is none too large a 
salary for the Military and Civil Gov- 
ernor of Havana, yet it may be doubted 
if Congress would now vote such a sum 
for a civilian appointee. 

It is not alone in Havana or Santiago 
that the American opportunity is great. 
The whole island of Cuba offers a fleld 
for administrative improvement 80 
broad and plain that mere honesty and 
common sense will be enough to work 
in it a transformation that will seem 
almost magical to the inhabitants. The 
weakest and silliest government could 
not altogether fail in Cuba; a moderate- 
ly wise and strong one can make the 
wilderness blossom like the rose. Taxa- 
tion has been fairly Turkish in its vexa- 
tious nature and crushing weight. It 
will be possible to remove half this load 
at once, and still have more money to 
spend for the public benefit than Cuba 
has ever enjoyed. The Spanish left the 
natives in the grossest illiteracy, with 
scarcely a pretence of a public-school 
system. There is not a savings bank in 
all Cuba, nor a bank of any kind where 
a laboring man can deposit his earnings 
on interest. There is, we believe, scarce- 
ly one public library, in our sense of 
the word. These and the other countless 
signs of Spanish governmental neglect 
but serve to accentuate the present Ame- 
rican opportunity and the present Ame- 
rican duty. If the President will keep 
on giving us men like Gen. Wood and 





| Gen. Ludlow, we may hope for the win- 
ning of renown in civil administration 


which America and Americans are just 
now more in need of than of any amount 
of military glory. 


A SUPREME TEST. 

It is doubtless unnecessary to tell Col. 
Roosevelt that the most momentous ap- 
pointment to office that he will have to 
make as Governor will be that of a suc- 
cessor to Aldridge as Superintendent of 
Public Works. That is the one great 
political office within his gift upon which 
the public attention is concentrated. The 
dominating issue of the campaign which 
resulted in his election was the canal 
scandal, and the chief pledge which he 
made from the stump was to reform ut- 
terly the management which had led to 
that scandal. One of his first utterances 
after election was a renewal of this 
pledge, and a demand upon the regular 
organization or machine of his party to 
sustain him in that work. The imme- 
diate response of the machine was the 
presentation of Francis Hendricks of 
Syracuse as the “organization’s candi- 
date” for Aldridge’s place. Daily since 
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this presentation was first made, the or- | 


ganization has pressed the choice of Mr. | 
Hendricks upon our next Governor with | 
steadily increasing insistence. 


The result of this course by the or- 
ganization has been to put it in the at- 
titude of dictating the use which the 
Governor must make of his appointing 
power in regard to the most important | 
political office that he will have to fill. 
If he shall decide to appoint Mr. Hen- 
dricks, the general verdict upon him will 
be that he has yielded to the machine 
at the very beginning of his adminis- 
tration, obeying the wishes of the boss 
rather than exercising his own free will. 
The conduct of the organization leaders 
has made this interpretation inevitable. 
They have pressed their candidate open- 
ly, if not defiantly, and have not chosen, 
as they might easily have done, to press 
him privately upon the Governor-elect. 
They have raised the issue with apparent 
deliberation, and they can find no fault 
with Col. Roosevelt if he shall decide 
to part company with them upon it. 

So far as Mr. Hendricks personally is 
concerned, it is to be said of him that 
he is a man of excellent character and 
unblemished public record, but that he 
is also a man who has never opposed 
the organization, and has been able al- 
ways to maintain not only friendly but 
cordial relations with its boss. There 
is nothing in his career which gives 
assurance that he would, as a public 
official, take a position of open hostility 
to the wrongdoers of his own party. He 
has always been a faithful “organization 
man,’ a fact which is testified to by his 
unanimous selection by the organization 
as its candidate for this most important 
office. In this respect it must be con- 
ceded by any fair-minded person that 
he has not the qualifications which are 
absolutely essential, under present con- 
ditions, for the satisfactory administra- 
tion of the Public Works Department. 
What is wanted there first of all is a 
man who not only is not a friend of the 
organization, but is capable, if the cause 
of honest government shall require it, of 
becoming its implacable enemy. 


The Tribune put the matter in the 
right light on Monday when it said that 
it will not suffice for the new Gover- 
nor to appoint as Superintendent a 
man who will punish positive wrong- 
doing, but will at the same time “per- 
petuate the political features of a sys- 
ten under which the wrongdoing occur- 
red, so far as they can be of use to the 
party and are not distinctly dishonest.” 
That is precisely the point. No man can 
read the evidence of the Canal Investi- 
gating Commission and escape the con- 
viction that Aldridge was using his po- 
sition for the benefit of the “organiza- 
tion,”’ that he wasted the money of the | 
State in the interest of politics, that 
between him and the contractors there | 
was a complete understanding, and that | 
if there was not a “divvy” system of 





some kind in operation between him and 
the contractors, who were able to get as 
much money as they desired out of the 


State, then Aldridge is a far less astute 


politician than he has credit of being. 
It should be borne in mind that many of 
these contracts are still running, that 
the canal improvement is only half com- 
pleted, that more money must be appro- 
priated and expended, and that it is con- 
sequently of great moment to the organ- 
ization that the present contractors be 
allowed to continue in charge of the 
work. 

Under these conditions there is only 
one sort of candidate who is really fit 
for the position of Superintendent of 
Public Works, and that is a man who 
has no relations whatever with the or- 
ganization. He should be an expert, 
also, having either engineering know- 
ledge or special knowledge of canal 
work. The- one man who is funda- 
mentally and irreparably unfit for the 
position is the man, no matter how ex- 
cellent his personal character, who is 
chosen by the organization as its candi- 
date for it, and is chosen because he has 
never done anything to incur the disap- 
proval of the organization. What the 
Tribune says on this point concurs en- 
tirely with our own views: 

“Tt will not do for the party to seek to 
substitute for Superintendent Aldridge one 
who believes in the same theory of political 
spoils, however firm his personal honesty. 
A total change is needed. If the Republi- 
cans are to have a credit balance with the 
voters two years hence, the Department of 
Public Works must be taken hold of in the 
same spirit that Col. Waring took hold of the 
Street-Cleaning Department in this city, 
and Comptroller Roberts took hold of the 
finances and the enforcement of the civil- 
service laws of the State.” 

Such men can be found, and several 
have been proposed already. One of 
them is George Clinton of Buffalo, who 
was the chairman of the Canal Investi- 
gating Commission. Another is Edward 
P, North of this city, and still another is 
George S. Greene, jr., formerly Chief 
Engineer of the Dock Department. 
There are doubtless others. It is not 
our purpose or desire to advocate the se- 
lection of any particular candidate. We 
mention these as samples of the type to 
which Gov. Roosevelt should turn if he 
wishes to live up to his own standard 
as a civil-service reformer, and to ful- 
fil to the letter his campaign pledges. 
If he appoints some man of this type, 
the people of the State will know at the 
outset of his administration that they 
have a free man for Governor, as well 
as one who is honest and fearless. 


LETTERS AND PUBLIC LIFE. 
Lord Rosebery has a distinct and hap- 
py talent for the occasional address; 
and in his inaugural address before the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution a 
few nights ago, he was most ingenious 


and interesting. ‘Partly by way of tri- 
bute to his predecessor in the presi- 





dential office, Mr. Gladstone, he was led 
to discourse of literary statesmen. With 
ample knowledge,’ yet with lightest 
touch and unfailing grace, he ran over the 
list of English Prime Ministers since the 
beginning of the last century, and as- 
signed each his place as a lover of books 
and letters, or the reverse. Naturally 
he came out strongest on the statesmen 
of his own day and acquaintance. He . 
spoke of being as a child in Hatfield 
House, and seeing in the library “a tall, 
thin figure carrying a huge volume.” 
The housekeeper said, “That is Lord 
Robert Cecil.” It was ‘a bookish fig- 
ure,” added Lord Rosebery, “then out- 
side politics, though now Prime Minis- 
ter.” But it was to Mr. Gladstone that 
the speaker gave the palm as the most 
bookish of English Prime Ministers dur- 
ing the past two hundred years. This 
was his distinction, not in virtue of be- 
ing the most literary, or even the most 
learned, but for uniting in his own per- 
son an enthusiasm for collecting books 
and a passion for reading them such as 
no other eminent English statesman has 
displayed in combination for two cen- 
turies. Of what other great Minister could 
it have been said that he was ready at 
a minute’s notice to give six lectures on 
Homer and six more on Dante, with the 
assurance that, at the end, it would be 
the audience, and not he, that was tired? 

The apparent incompatibility between 
bookishness and statesmanship Lord 
Rosebery did not fail to remark upon. 
He dwelt feelingly, as if from poignant 
experience, upon the way the public man 
is torn from the life of the library even 
when it is dear to him: 

“He lives in the public eye, almost in 
the public grasp. Out of doors there is the 
reporter; in the seclusion of his home there 
is the interviewer. Both presumably are 
hungry to receive the ideas as they pass 
from his capacious brain, though some go 
so far as to declare that the interviewer 
and the reporter are less the seekers than 
the sought. Alert, bustling, visible, de- 
riving even a certain popularity from the 
fact of being known by sight, speaking to 
his engagements whether he has anything to 
say or whether he has not, appearing on his 
platform whether he be brisk and weil or 
sick and sorry, like an actor, only that he 
has to find his own words, bringing together 
as-well as may be-all sorts and conditions of 
men, with one eye apparently on the politi- 
cal weather and the other (it is to be hoped) 
on his political conscience—a hurricane of 
a life, the essential quality of which is pub- 
licity.”’ 


Americans may perhaps avail them- 
selves in a peculiar degree of this ex- 
cuse, as they run over the rather mea- 
gre roll of their literary statesmen, liv- 
ing or dead. Our Presidents, as a whole, 
would make but a sorry show when 
compared with the brilliant names on 
Lord Rosebery’s list. Jefferson was 
doubtless the most bookish man of them 
all, at any rate in the collector’s sense. 
Yet Ticknor, with his young bibliogra- 
phical enthusiasm, could not have spent 
such delightful. days as he did at Monti- 
cello in company with a mere collector. 
Suppose it were either of our living ex- 
Presidents, instead of Jefferson, that an 
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ardent bookman like Ticknor was visit- | 


ing. Mr. Harrison was confessedly a 
devotee rather of markets than of max- 
ims, and Mr. Cleveland’s charm was 
never that of exquisite literary tastes 
or graces. Our present Executive has 
never, we believe, been known to quote 
any author except J. G. Holland, “a gift- 
ed songstress’”’ of Mahoning Valley, and 
“the historians of China.” 

As we come down in the scale of rank 
of our public men we distinctly go up 
in the literary scale. Not a few of our 
ministers and consuls in foreign coun- 
tries have been among our leading 
bookmen. Irving did not live in Spain 
without illuminating Spanish history, 
and in the person of Lowell we sent 
to Madrid a man who knew more about 
Spanish literature than any Spanish of- 
ficial with whom he had dealings. Haw- 
‘thorne and Donald G. Mitchell and 
Howells and Col. Hay were what we may 
call literary appointees to office, even if 
they did not owe their places to their 
literary gifts. Bancroft and Everett and 
Motley and Marsh are names that argue 
the compatibility of studious lives with 
public service. 


short bead-roll of bookish statesmen (we 
do not pretend to have named them all), 
to remember the intense political preju- 
dice which long existed against “d—d 
literary fellers” in public life. Learning 
was a distinct handicap in seeking the 
suffrages of the people. Possession of 
a large private library would, we think, 
have been fatal to the chances of any 
Presidential candidate between Van 
Buren and Hayes. 
del of his library, instead of his log 
cabin, that the elder Harrison had dis- 
played as a bid for votes, he would no 
doubt have been disastrously beaten. 
Besides, did he not have Webster at 
hand to kill off fourteen of the Roman 
proconsuls that he put into the first 
draft of his inaugural address? It is not 
the still air of delightful studies, but the 
plough, which our typical statesmen 
have reluctantly forsaken at the call_of 


their countrymen. 
are Silas a ht ae one figures | the first complete collection of English | 
g 8 cabbage patch, | \ithographs, from the prints published in the 


and Whitelaw Reid pensive and melan- 
choly by moonlight in his garden at 
Ophir Farm. 


We are glad to observe, however, a 
change in public sentiment on this 
question, which promises fine things for 
the union of letters and statesmanship 
in our future. Literary tastes are be- 
coming a thing of which our public 
men are not wholly ashamed, and 


If it had been a mo- | 


The Nation. 


the person of Mr. Blaine as it is also 


in that of Mr. Bryan. It is the solace 
which letters offer to a defeated Presi- 
dential candidate, who yet is uncom- 
monly anxious to try his luck again. Mr 
Blaine’s famous “history,” like Mr. Bry- 
an’s, shows what our literature may 
yet gain from the labors of politicians 
who ostentatiously bury their disap- 
pointment in a library, one of the ne- 
cessary furnishings of which is a long- 
distance telephone, in good working or- 
der, ready for use in case the people 
should once more imperiously summon 
forth the absorbed student. The other 
reason why literature may well gain 
from its cultivation by politicians is that 
some of them have found out how fine a 
shield literary activity is for politica! 
intriguing. For every caucus packed, 
write an essay on the need of preserv- 
ing the purity of the English language. 
For every cause betrayed, every pro- 
mise broken, every demagogic resolu- 
tion offered, produce a “history,” or 
make a speech on civil-service reform, 
and your character as a literary states- 
man is established. We ‘“‘ain’t a namin’ 
no names,” but, as Thackeray politely 


said of the young lady, “if I had such | 
It is only fair, in fingering over our | 


' 


a daughter, I should have a bore for 
a daughter,” so we say, if Massachu- 
setts were to set out to have a literary 
junior Senator, this would be the kind 
of junior literary Senator she would 
have. 


LITHOGRAPHY IN ENGLAND. 


LONDON, November 26, 1898. 
The authorities at South Kensington Mu- 


| seum have scored a distinct success with 


their exhibition of lithographs, opened the 


oe 


til of a sudden, in 1819, Ackermann, a print 
seller in the Strand, undertook to launch the 
English translation of Senefelder’s book (‘A 
Complete Course of Lithography’), and, prob 
ably from no disinterested motive, joined 
with Hullmandel, a lithographic printer, in 
bringing both the book and the inventior 


to the netice of the Society of Arta 

And yet, as the collection at South Ken 
sington reveals, some slight attention had 
been paid to the matter, and several efforts 
made to turn Senefelder’s new method of 


printing into a profitable investment fo 


every one concerned save himself Sene 
felder, though he gave a detailed account of 
his troubles in Vienna, never told exactiy 


how Philip André, his English partner, got 


rid of him. But get rid of him André did, 
and Senefelder’s name never appears in any 
early English enterprise It comes, no 
doubt, as a surprise to learn that while Fre 
derick André in Offenbach was still busy 


printing music, and only a very few and ver; 
insignificant artistic attempts had been made 


in Munich, and the first lithographic houses 
in Paris were having no success whatever, 
Philip André had the intelligence and suf 


ficient appreciation of the artistic possibi 
lities of lithography (or polyautography, 
which was his name for it) to seek at once 
the patronage and codperation of artists 
No sooner was Senefelder safely out of the 
way than André must have begun to haunt 
the studios of London, carefully selecting 
the most influential. For by 1803 he was 
publishing his ‘Specimens of Polyauto 
graphy,’ and among the eleven contributors 
were Benjamin West, Fusell, Barry, and 
Stothard, who, whatever we may think of 


| them now, were then considered the moat 


| other day in the miserable temporary build- | 


ings on the other side of Exhibition Road, | 
| ink, and have no lithographic quality, and 


where the national portraits used to bé, and 


where a large part of South Kensington’s 
| of a woman by Stothard and the study of 


collection still awaits the shelter of a decent 


anniversary year of the invention of the 
art. It is even more amusing and compre- 
hensive than was expected or thought pos- 
sible; and it contains, as its chief interest, 


beginning of the century to those made but 
yesterday, ever exhibited or attempted to be 


| exhibited. Naturally, then, the English is 
' the most important section. It is really ex- 
| traordinary how little hitherto has been 


known of the history of lithography in Eng- 
land. The Frenchmen who have written 


| about the art have been content to study it 


which they need not so carefully and | 


successfully conceal as they have done 
in the past. Ink-stains may soon be as 
adequate credentials for office as cal- 
loused hands once were. We are en- 
couraged to hope this by noticing two 
powerful incentives which politicians 
have lately found to drive them to lite- 


at home, where, indeed, the material is in- 
exhaustible, and no Englishman, apparent- 
ly, has cared sufficiently to look into the 
matter and find out what happened in the 
interval that elapsed between the coming 
of Senefelder to London in 1301, when he 
took out his patent, and the period when 
Prout and Harding and Lane were publish- 


| ing the prints and portfolios which, to- 


gether with the work of Bonington, are the 
great glory of English lithography. You 





might imagine that absolutely no attention | 
rary pursuits. One was illustrated jn | hea been pald to Senefelder’s invention yn- 


distinguished and popular artists of the day. 
When you look at their work, you can tn- 
derstand why, despite their names, the pub- 
lication excited no special enthusiasm. At 
that date André could not have realized the 
resources of the art he was exploiting, and 
the artists were either too indifferent or too 
bewildered by the new medium to get much 
out of it. Fuseli and West alone tried the 
chalk. The other prints are in pen-and- 


the designs (with the exception of the figare 


galiery. Of the several centenary exhibi- | “@Valry in action by a Sir R. K. Porter) are 


‘tions, it is the only one given in the actual | 7 
| for its great historic value, André’s portfolio 


so absolutely commonplace that, were it not 


would deserve to remain forgotten as it has 
been for almost a century. 

Another edition of the same ‘Specimens’ 
was issued in 1806, and, according to the 


| title (possibly incorrect) given to a collec- 


tion of lithographs at South Kensington, 
there may have been a Polyautographic So- 
ciety that brought out a similar portfolio on 
a larger scale. To judge from many of these 
and also from the curious collection in the 
Print Room at the British Museum, it is 
evident that André and his successors—as 
Lasteyrie and Engelmann did at a later date 
in France—made an appeal to amateurs as 
well as to artists. It meant, in a way, good 
business, for almost all the early English 
lithographic printers were careful to adver- 
tise their charge for attending Ladies and 
Gentlemen and furnishing them with stones 
and chalk and ink in their own houses. But, 
notwithstanding their many and persistent 
efforts, nothing of importance was accom- 
plished. You look through the first ninety 


| prints on the walls at South Kensington, and 


you discover none with the least artistic 


merit, except the two or three I have mer- 
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tioned and a stray example of Downman or 
Flaxman. The singular part of it is that, 
though a much more promising beginning 
was made in England than in France, litho- 
graphy in London was already falling into 
neglect just when, with the houses of Las- 
teyrie and Engelmann and Delpech, it was, 
in Paris, at the dawn of its greatness and 
popularity. 

The publication of Senefelder’s ‘Complete 
Course of Lithography’ in 1819, and the 
rather tardy tribute to him of a gold medal 
awarded by the Society of Arts in the same 
year, the first official recognition accorded 
to him in England, helped to reawaken and 
stimulate the interest of artists and the pub- 
lic. Then the visit to this country of men 
like Géricault and Delacroix, Lami and Mon- 
nier, must have had its effect, though it 
brought so little return to them personally 
that it was in London Géricault, in despair, 
tried to kill himself. But still their litho- 
graphs and other French lithographs got 
to be known. Most of the French albums 
were republished by English houses. Some- 
times, as in the case of Carle Vernet, the 
Frenchman’s work was copied by the Eng- 
lish draughtsman without giving him the 
slightest credit, and it was not long before 
Baron Taylor was commissioning English 
artists and English printers to work for his 
‘Voyages Pittoresques,’ that most colossal of 
all publications illustrated by lithography, 
the first volume of which appeared in 1820. 
It was impossible, under the circumstances, 
for the public or artistic indifference to con- 
tinue, and a few men were found to devote 
themselves almost entirely to the art. 


True, it was never in general favor among 
artists in London as in Paris. The condi- 
tions were so different. In France the young 
men who were drinking out of skulls, and 
wearing red waistcoats, and doing everything 
that was fantastic and outrageous in order 
to achieve and proclaim their independence 
as artists, were only too ready to welcome 
a new departure or a new medium of any 
kind. But the English painter, in the first 
half of the century, was the most veritable 
toady that ever lived, and would have done 
anything rather than risk, with an unauthor- 
ized experiment, the disapprobation of his 
rich and noble patrons. The very cheapness 
of lithography was against it in a country 
where there was an Academy of Arts that 
could not countenance any medium less cost- 
ly than oils or marble, or occasionally (by 
excess of condescension) the steel of the en- 
graver. Only Lane, among all the distin- 
guished English lithographers, was ever even 
an associate of the Academy; and as he was 
a painter of ephemeral note, his lithography 
had probably nothing to do with his elec- 
tion. At South Kensington, Bonington is in- 
cluded with these distinguished English 
lithographers, though, of course, his work 
was done in France, originally for French 
publishers, much of it, however, being af- 
terwards republished in England. His ‘‘Gros- 
Horloge A Rouen,” considered his master- 
plece by al! the authorities who kave written 
about him, is not here, but there is a long 
series of his architectural and landscape 
studies in Normandy and Scotland to con- 
firm his claim as a draughtsman of distinc- 
tion and a master of lithography. He was 
ever the artist, whether he worked with 
Senefelder’s greasy chalk or with oils or 
water colors. Prout, too, is seen to every 
advantage; but, accomplished as he was, 


when he is hung witb Bonington, you cannot | le sulvaient toujours,” fortunately, have a 





but wonder at Mr. Ruskin’s excessive praise. 
He could draw, but seldom without certain 
mannerisms that in the end become tedious. 
The most notable of his prints now on ex- 
hibition is probably one made by him on 
paper, and transferred to stone, for the Eng- 
lish edition of Senefelder’s book, as an ex- 
ample of a method most people suppose to 
be essentially modern, though it is as old 
as the art of lithography. For it is a fact 
too apt to be ignored, that it was by his use 
of transfer paper that Senefelder finally 
chanced upon his one great discovery, sur- 
face or chemical printing. 


The Hardings are delightful. Indeed, 
Harding is a lithographer who deserves to 
be “resurrected’’; and as the South Kensing- 
ton show proves, there was no one in Eng- 
land who could compete with him in the 
method (called lithotint) of washing on the 
stone. Then come the charming portraits 
by Lane, oniy less dainty than Devéria’s; 
pretty, without ever degenerating into the 
Book of Beauty or Keepsake prettiness so 
much in vogue in his day. He reproduced 
on the stone many of the celebrated por- 
traits of his contemporaries, while it is quite 
wonderful how, in his copies of Gainsbo- 
rough’s sketches, he retained the feeling, the 
freshness, the technique of the originals. I 
have not the space to do more than refer to 
the work of Cattermole and Nash and Frede. 
rick Tayler and others of the group. Louis 
Haghe, for long the most prominent of all, 
became so skilful as a lithographer that 
gradually the artist in him disappeared; and 
as you pass from one to the other of his 
prints you understand, better than ever be- 
fore, that it was but a mere step downwards 
from him to the commercial lithographer, in 
whose hands the art virtually disappeared in 
England, until Mr. Whistler, one day, about 
twenty years ago, reminded artists that, with 
the stone and lithographic chalk, another 
sympathetic method of expression was at 
their disposal. The modern work, due so 
largely to his initiative, is by no means 
slighted at South Kensington, but I have 
dwelt rather upon the early work, since it 
is the excellent opportunity for its study 
now afforded that is the great feature of the 
collection. 


I ought to add that the French and Ger- 
man sections, if not so complete, are still 
very fairly representative. Far greater jus- 
tice is done to French lithographers than 
was shown to English lithographers in the 
Paris exhibition of 1895. If none of the 
more famous early French prints are here, 
with the exception of Baron Lejeune’s ‘‘Cos- 
sack,” lent by Mr. Frederick Keppel of New 
York, on the other hand, from that time on- 
ward, the gaps are not many. Perhaps the 
caricaturists of La Caricature and Le Chari- 
vari, aS @ group, are not so much in evidence 
as they might be, and the more celebrated 
Daumier's ‘‘La Rue Transnonain” and ‘‘Le 
Ventre Législatif,” for instance, are miss- 
ing, while one looks in vain for the very few 
but very beautiful prints of a painter like 
Diaz. Still, there are characteristic exam. 
ples of Daumier and Gavarni in sufficient 
number to give some idea of the work of the 
two masters among the many clever men 
who gathered about Philipon. The deve- 
lopment of the Napoleonic legend can be fol- 
lowed in the long and spirited series by 
Horace Vernet, Charlet, and Raffet, and 
Raffet’s three great prints, ‘‘La Revue Noc- 
turne,” “Le Réveil,”” and “Ils grognaient et 








place. Géricault, though one misses his 


“Boxers,” can be reasonably well studied, 
thanks chiefly to Mr. Atherton Curtis. And 
the Romanticists, the lithographes coloristes, 
as M. Beraldi calls them, appear in full 
force, from Goya—really their inspiration, 
for, though a Spaniard, he had more influ- 
ence in France than Spain—and Isabey, per- 
haps the greatest of all the Frenchmen, and 
Delacroix, whose superb “Lion de 1’Atlas” 
and ‘‘Tigre Royal,”’ as well as several of the 
Isabeys, are also sent by Mr. Curtis; to 
Achille Devéria and Gigoux, with their por- 
traits, and Célestin Nanteuil, whose name 
(to be honest) is more suggestive than his 
work; and Louis Boulanger, whose tremen-~ 
dous reputation of a day has faded into a 
mere memory of a youthfully flamboyant 
episode; and Paul Huet, and Decamps, whose 
lithographs were not limited to his carica- 
tures for Philipon’s papers; and too many 
more to be mentioned, down to Hervier and 
Manet, who may be said to have bridged 
over the interval between the old school and 
the new, between the great period of litho- 
graphy and the modern renaissance, also am- 
ply illustrated. Indeed, the collection of mo- 
dern French work is surprisingly good. I 
do not remember to have seen anywhere 
such a large and impressive array of M. 
Fantin Latour’s musical fantasies or in- 
terpretations on stone of the music he loves. 


It is the same with the German section. 
The earliest prints of all may necessarily be 
omitted, since only rare examples are to be 
found outside of the Munich and Paris royal 
or national collections. But of the work that 
followed, the copies of Old Masters for the 
great Munich and Dresden Galleries, the ex- 
amples are many, and few mezzotints are 
richer and more full of color, and at once 
stronger and more delicate in tone, than 
the lithographs of Strixner, Piloty, and 
Hanfstiingl, at their very best. At first, the 
original lithographer in Germany was the ex- 
ception. Menzel for many years stood alone. 
It is to be regretted, therefore, that only 
two of his prints are here, though in a case 
in an adjoining room his ‘Versuche auf Stein 
mit Pinsel und Schabeisen,’ technically one 
of his most important series, can be seen. 
The modern German work was so. well 
shown at Diisseldorf a year ago, that it is 
useless to repeat what was said about it 
then. 

When one turns to other countries, if they 
seem to make less display, it is simply be- 
cause, until within the last few years, al- 
most all the great work was done in France 
and Germany and England. There were, of 
course, exceptions. Spain produced Goya, 
more appropriately hung with the French- 
men, whose leader he was, and from Spain 
also came one of the most ambitious and 
successful of the galleries or collections of 
lithographs after the Masters. There are 
copies of Velasquez by Di Craene and Lo- 
pez that seem quite marvellous when it is 
remembered that copyists at that time work- 
ed without the aid of photography. Switzer- 
land boasts Alexandre Calame, but it is 
only of late that Holland and Belgium have 
achieved any distinction in lithography; 
while the record of Italy is more mea- 
gre still. In America, as I think was well 
demonstrated by the Grolier Club Exhibi- 
tion, the development of lithography was 
entirely commercial, though for commer- 
cial firms excellent artists very often work- 
ed at the beginning of their career; nor 
has the revival, so active in England and on 
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the Continent, as yet spread across the At- 
lantic. But, at least, South Kensington 
shows an example of Sarony’s work, a litho- 
graph of a negro minstrel, not without hu- 
mor and genuine merit of a kind; also some 
of the occasional experiments recently made 
in New York. There are numerous litho- 
graphs, to be sure, made by American art- 
ists who live and work in London and Pa- 
ris, but these can hardly be said to point to 
renewed interest or activity in New York, 
or Boston, or Philadelphia. 

It has been impossible to do more than 
give a general idea of the scope and quality 
of the South Kensington exhibition, But I 
hope I have said enough to show that it is 
not only the largest, but the most complete 
and successful yet organized. Its catalogue, 
too, is a model of what a catalogue should 
be; not altogether as helpful as the one is- 
sued by the Grolier Club, but had its com- 
pilers attempted to enter into the same de- 
tails, a bulky and unwieldy volume must 
have been the result. The exhibition being 
what it is, ! think it highly instructive to 
contrast the indifference with which it has 
been accepted here with the enthusiasm 
aroused in Paris by the show of 1895. There 
hardly a paper did not issue its elaborate 


and illustrated supplement on the subject— | 
a special number of Figaro, Figaro Litho- | 


graphe, a model of good printing, was 
devoted to it—and the event was treated as 
one of national importance. Here, the pa- 
pers are content with perfunctory notices for 


which space is gradgingly found; critics | 
who happen never to have heard of litho- | 


graphy as an art, declare a lithograph to be 
nothing more than a drawing on stone— 
why they should have expected it to be 
anything else, it is difficult to say—and dis- 


miss the collection with contempt, reserving | 


their eloquence for paintings already de- 
scribed, and hence easier to criticise; and 
while South Kensington can never blunder 


in its policy without becoming the town | 


talk, now that it has really done something 
worthy of all praise, only one or two are 
honest and sincere enough to give it its due. 
Because English wall-papers are copied in 
Belgium, and English art magazines imitat- 
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will perish by ridicule unless we agree upon 
a programme which will commend itself to 
the common sense and to the conscience of 
the American people. You have repeatedly 
suggested the very thing needed, though 1 
have not noticed recent allusions to it 
which adjust it to the final action of the 
Peace Commission. 

Make the self-denying resolution of Con 
gress apply to the Philippines and to Porto 
Rico as well as to Cuba. Nobody doubts 
that it is a subterfuge to restrict it to the 
only territory which was then in view. You 
have often proved that we are morally bound 
to apply it to the other islands. Now we 
need a simple programme for carrying out 
what we ought to do. Meet the treaty at the 
door of the Senate with a plan which will 
make the United States the most just and 
magnanimous nation in the world. 

It will be very expensive. We must pay 
the twenty millions to Spain and then give 
it all away; we must secure order, religious 
freedom, and equality before the law in the 
islands; we must forbid foreign interference 
But we ought to have thought of that be- 
fore we began the war. We did think of it in 
the case of Cuba, and nobody knows what 
time and money it will cost to redeem that 
promise. We are bound in conscience and 
before the world to take care of the help 
less people whose cause we rashly took in 
hand, and never annex them, nor get any 
other advantage than their gratitude and 
friendship may freely give. It will not take 
for ever to secure peace and good govern 
inent even in the Philippines, and then 
leave them free and independent. And if it 
takes a hundred years,, what ought to be 
done must be done. WoLcoTT CALKINs. 

NEWTON, MASs., December 10, 1898, 


COLONIES AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I beg to call the attention of the | 


445 


ed States who migrate to a territory be- 
longing to the people of the United States, 


cannot be ruled as mere colonists, depend- 
ent upon the will of the general Govern- 
ment, and to be governed by any laws it 
may think proper to impose A power, 


therefore, in the general Government, to ob 
tain and hold colonies and dependent ter- 
ritories over which they might legislate 
without restriction, would be inconsistent 
with Its own existence in its present form.” 


WHAT MAKES FOR WAR. 

To THE EprtTor or THE NATION 

Sir: The clause in the President's mes- 
sage favoring international action looking 
to the exemption of private property at sea 
from the risks of war, is likely to meet with 
approval the commercial world over But 
there may nevertheless be dissentient voices 
on the part of those who hold to the theory 
that agreements, or conventions, practically 
tending to newtralize the motives which 
make nations reluctant to go to war, are of 
doubtful value It may be urged that 
stripping war of its terrors for the classes 
which naturally oppose it, means smooth- 
ing the path of those which naturally clamor 
for it; and that the true policy is, not to 
make war easy, but to make it dificult— 
which certainly will not be achieved in our 
cuinmercial and commercialized age through 
“minimizing” its hazards to commerce. The 
late Prof. Henry Fawcett was an outspoken 
advocate of the view indicated. He says: 

“Of late years a feeling of false humanity 
has attempted to make the rights of private 
property respected in wal Life may be 
sacrificed with as much prodigality as ever. 
a No such attempt to palliate the ma- 
terial disasters of war ought to be encou- 
raged; war will be rendered less frequent 


| if a whole nation is made to feel its terrible 
| consequences, Instead of concentrating all the 
| horrors in the sacrifice of thousands of 


| readers of the Nation to the following ex- | 


ed in Germany, and English lamps exhibited | 


at the Salon de l’Art Nouveau, England is | 


supposed to have been transformed into the 


great headquarters of-art. But it is on such | 
occasions as the present that you are forced | 


to admit how much better they understand 


these things in Paris, where, after all, the | 


great sales still are held, the great schools 


still attract. the student, and the great exhi- | 


bitions are still appreciated. N. N. 


Correspondence. 


WANTED: A PROGRAMME. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It is reported that the President as- 
sured the Secretary of the Anti-Imperialist 
League that the Administration would gladly 
listen to any plan which the League might 
have except the surrender of the Philip- 
pines to Spain; and that three plans were 
suggested: A joint protectorate by the Unit- 
ed States, Great Britain, Germany, and Ja- 
pan; placing the islands under the temporal 
authority of the Pope of Rome; leaving 
them to govern themselves! If all this be 
true, the League needs a new Secretary, or 
else we need a new League. Our protests 





tract from the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Scott 
vs. Sandford, 19 Howard's (U. S.) Reports. 
Jno. S. Mossy. 
SAN FRANCISCO, November 30, 1598. 





“There is certainly no power given by the 


Constitution to the Federal Government to 
establish or maintain colonies bordering on 
the United States or at a distance, to be 


ruled and governed at its own pleasure;nor | 


to enlurge its territorial limits in any way, 
except by the admission of new States. That 
power is plainly given; and if a new State 
is admitted it needs no further legislation 
by Congress, because the Constitution itself 
defines the relative rights and powers and 


| duties of the State, and the citizens of the | 
State, and the Federal Government. But no | 
| power is given to acquire a Territory to be 
| held and governed permanently in that cha- 
| racter. . . . The power to expand the terri- | 
| tory of the United States by the admission | 


of new States is plainly given; and in the 
construction of this power by all the de- 


| partments of the Government it has been 


held to authorize the acquisition of territory, 
not fit for admission at the time, but to 
be admitted as soon as its population and 
situation would entitle it to admission. It 
is acquired to become a State, and not to 
be held as a colony and governed by Con- 
gress with absolute authority; and as the 


helpless victims who may be marshalled at 


the caprice of a despot’; 

the “despot,” of course, being, in demo- 
cratically governed countries, a temporarily 
crazed public opinion inflamed by the rant 
of Jingo orators and newspapers. 

Read in the light of this at first blush 
somewhat repellent doctrine, President Mc- 
Kinley’s humanely meant suggestion may be 
interpreted as saying In effect “The expe- 
riences of last year having forcibly brought 
home to us a sense of the burdens and the 
waste of war,” now is the time for us to 
counteract this wholesome and deterrent 
sense by securing an international agree- 
ment that shall operate as an assurance to 
our mercantile classes that, in the future, 
they may look with comparative indifference 
upon any war that our yellow journals and 
Jingoes may try to drag us into. 

Perhaps, too, there is a touch of uncon- 
scious saturnine humor in this solicitude that 


| the cost of war shall in the future be com- 


propriety of admitting a new State is com- | 
mitted to the sound discretion of Congress, | 


the power to acquire territory for that pur- 


pose, to be held by the United States until | 


it is in a suitable condition to become a 
State upon an equal footing with the other 
States, must rest upon the same discretion. 
“a Taking this rule to guide us, it may 
be safely assumed that citizens of the Unit- 





puted, so far as possible, in blood and not 
in gold. The Czar calls upon the people 
to disarm; we (like practical folks bred 
in the school of “‘Poor Richard’) are to say 
to them: “Let slaughter be unconfined; but, 
in the name of civilization and our com- 


| mon humanity, let us agree that future war- 


fare between Christian Powers shall bear 
lightly on woollens and cottons and steel 
rail and Log-products.” E. G. J. 
MILWAUKEE, December 10, 1808 





[This train of thought may be carried 
a step further, by inquiring whether the 
Red Cross Society is not one of the 


' “minimizing” agencies which make for 
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war, in the name of humanity. Was it 
not ominously to the fore at the first 
prospect of hostilities, as a make-weight 
in favor of resolving upon them? And did 
not our incompetent War Department 
count upon this organization’s supplying 
its own shortcomings—both those arising 
from a suddenly precipitated war, and 
those which were the natural conse- 
quence of injecting politics into military 
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cism, and halting and abusing all who try 
to correct individual wrongs. Southerners 
did not believe slavery to be right, for all 
the Biblical arguments of their preachers; 


| but they fancied that, if it were abolished, 


appointments? And what, let us ask, in | 


the breathing-space between wars, has | 


the Red Cross Society ever done to de- | 


stroy its own occupation by a propa- 


ganda in behalf of peace, as by publica- | 


tions reciting the horrors of war, and by 
reinforcing the demand for disarmament 
and a general resort to arbitration in in- 
ternational collisions?—Ep. Nation.] 


“THE LATIN PLIGHT.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: I have read with interest the letter 
of your correspondent under the above cap- 
tion, in the last Nation, as well as the pre- 
ceding discussion in your paper and in the 
Spectator regarding the effect of religion 
on national prosperity. It may be of interest 
to your readers to note what a great French- 
man thought on this subject a hundred and 
eighty years ago. 


says: 


“But, however this may be, their religion 
certainly gives Protestants an infinite ad- 
vantage over Catholics. I venture to affirm 
that, in the present state of Europe, the 
Catholic religion cannot endure there for five 
hundred years. Before the power of Spain 
was humbled, the Catholics were much 
stronger than the Protestants. The latter 
have gradually attained an equilibrium. The 
Protestants will become richer and more 
powerful, the Catholics feebler. Protestant 
countries should be, and in fact really are, 
more populous than Catholic; whence it fol- 
lows, first, that their revenues are more 
considerable, increasing in proportion to the 
number of those who contribute; secondly, 
that their commerce is more flourishing, be- 
cause there are more people having to 
make a fortune, and because, as wants multi- 





Montesquieu, writing as | 
the learned Usbek in the ‘Lettres Persanes,’ | 


ply, there are more resources for supplying | 


them. 


When there are no more than enough | 


people for the cultivation of the land, com- | 


merce necessarily perishes, just as when 
there are only as many as will suffice for the 
support of trade, agriculture decays; in other 
words, both must go under together, since 
devotion to either is at the expense of the 
other. 

“As for the Catholic countries, not only 
is tillage abandoned, 
hurtful, consisting merely in learning five or 
six words of a dead language. A man thus 


equipped need no longer worry about his for- | 
| labor,’”’ ignorant and fanatical as such men 


tune: he finds in the cloister a tranquil life 
which, in the world, would have cost him 
sweat and toil’ (Letter exvil). 
Yours truly, J, RODMAN PAUL. 
PHILADELPHIA, December 10, 1808, 


THE APOLOGY FOR FRANCE. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sin: Referring to your article on ‘Voltaire 
and Dreyfus,’ permit me to suggest an ex- 
pianation of the apparent absence of ‘‘po- 
litical conscience” on the part of a large por- 
tion of the French people, as illustrated in 
their attitude toward the Dreyfus case. 

Just as every family has a skeleton in a 
closet, so most political communities are 


touchy on certain subjects, resenting criti- 


but even industry is | 


their whole social system would go to pieces, 
and that, as individuals, they would share 
the fate of the whites of Hayti. This is an 
extreme case, but those of much less im- 
portance produce the same feeling, e. g., the 
devotion to protectionism in Pennsylvania, 
to double taxation (by a large minority) in 


nna NNR 


Notes. 


‘The Students’ Life of Jesus,’ by Prof. 
George Holley Gilbert of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, is to be published shortly 





| by Maemillan Co. 


Massachusetts, and to the spoils system eve- | 
rywhere, not counting, of course, those di- | 


rectly interested. Those who support these 
evils know that they are wrong quite as 
well as the reformers. But they argue that 
they can’t be cured without the destruction 
of other matters more important to the pub- 
lic welfare, and so, in many cases, they pre- 
tend to approve them. 

No one would deny that Horace Greeley 
was a sincere hater of slavery, yet he bit- 


The Clarendon Press (Henry Frowde) an- 
nounces ‘Lectures and Essays on National 
Theology and Ethics,’ by the late William 
Wallace, with a biographical introduction 
from the Master of Balliol, and ‘Studies in 
International Law,’ by Prof. T. E. Holland. 

Ginn & Co. publish directly ‘Bird World,’ 
an illustrated bird book for children, by J. 
H. Stickney. 


New announcements by G. P. Putnam's 


| Sons are ‘Fantastic Fables,’ by Ambrose 


Bierce; ‘Phil-o-rum’s Canoe and Madeleine 


' Vercheres,’ by William Henry Drummond, 
author of ‘The Habitant’; ‘The Christ,’ a po- 
| etical study of his life, by the Rev. O. C. 


terly resented the criticism of the anti-sla- | 


very men of all factions. The Whig party, 
he wrote in 1852, existed for only two pur- 
poses—the maintenance of protection and 
the policy of public improvements. It could 
carry no election unless it had the votes of 
all who held these views, differing as they 
might about slavery. This was good logic, 
though the event proved that with the ma- 
jority of the Northern people the moral sense 
outweighed the apprehension of material loss. 
But we must not forget that when the North 
determined on fighting the South, it had not 
the faintest idea of the seriousness of the 
struggle, while, instead of sacrificing the 
economic ideas which the Republicans inhe- 
rited from the Whigs, their leaders saw, in 
the changed political balance, the opportunity 
to perfect them to an extent they had not 
dreamed of. 

Now, in all Continental countries the class- 
es which have anything to lose believe they 
are living on a volcano. The Reign of Ter- 
ror and the follies of 1848 are ever present in 
their minds. Socialism, especially in France 
and in Italy, may any time get the upper 
hand, and the powerlessness of the middle 
and upper classes against the lower has too 
often been illustrated. The army is the only 
safeguard for the maintenance of civiliza- 
tion. As the Romans used the half-civilized 
tribes on their borders as buffers to defend 
them from the savages beyond, so the upper 
classes on the Continent, by education, dis- 
cipline, and habit, turn a considerable por- 
tion of their natural enemies into temporary 
defenders. But such troops must be tho- 
roughly trained and well commanded. No 
improvised volunteer force of ‘‘respectables”’ 
could successfully struggle with ‘organized 


often are, but filled also with a glowing 


; sense of the manifold injustice of the exist- 


ing régime. Criticism of military adminis- 
tration tends to destroy discipline, and, if 
permitted, will bring the army to the same 


| state of moral disintegration which charac- 


| terized it in 1789. 


And, compared with an- 


_ other Terror or Commune, what are the suf- 


ferings of a few persons like Dreyfus or the 


| victims of the Second of December? Not 
| that they put it, even to themselves, in this 


bold and heartless manner; but this seems 


| to be the reasoning which they unconscious- 


ly follow. W. M. G. 


DECEMBER 8, 1808 








Auringer and J. Oliver Smith; and ‘The Se- 
ven Voices,’ a collection of poems by J. 
Hooker Hamersley, with illustrations by 
Isabelle Morrison Niles. 

The authorized biography of the late Prof. 
Henry Drummond, by George Adam Smith, 
will appear this week with the American im- 
print of Doubleday & McClure Co. 

The edition of Brockhaus’s ‘Conversations- 
Lexikon’ sets a new example in simultaneous 
issue of the seventeen volumes, with a finish- 
ing touch to date all along the line. This 
innovation must be heartily commended. 

Eyes which were young when ‘Jane Eyre’ 
was first the talk of the day, will thoroughly 
enjoy the reprint of that story in two vol- 
umes, prepared by Downey & Co., London 
(New York: Scribners). The type is bold 
to admiration, and the paper and press-work 
of the best. A charming portrait of Charlotte 
Bronté serves as frontispiece. 

From the same importing firm we have 
Dickens's ‘Child’s History of England’ in the 
Gadshill Edition, prefaced by Mr. Lang’s un- 
sparing rating of it as history, and his confes- 
sion that he had meant to annotate it, but 
forbore. Further, two more volumes in the 


| Centenary Edition of Carlyle’s Works, ‘German 


Romance,’ or his translations from the Ger- 
man, with Mr. Traill’s introduction, and por- 
traits of some of the authors translated— 
Museus, Tieck, Richter, and Hoffmann. 
Finally, the second series of J. A. Symonds's 
‘Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece,’ in 
one volume, and seven volumes of his ‘Re- 
naissance in Italy,’ lacking an eighth for an 
index to add to the permanence of this work 
as well as to its every-day value. These are 
beautiful specimens of bookmaking in every 


| other respect. 





| 


| 


The ‘‘Maude Adams” edition of ‘The Lit- 
tle Minister’ (R. H. Russell) is a showy 
book on thick paper, with an immaculate bind- 
ing in white and gold. The illustrations are 
a blending of stage photographs and of very 
good designs by C. Allen Gilbert, which 
would not be so good if they had been made 
to conform to the other set. Mr. Barrie's 
admirers will be apt to thank the publisher 
for this opportunity. 

The two-volume reissue of Dumas’s 
‘Twenty Years After’ (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
is plainly meant for popular acceptance, and 
does not challenge praise as a careful pro- 
duct of the press. It is fairly illustrated. 

Omar and no end. A quarto edition of his 
‘RubAlyaét,’ from Macmillan, excuses itself 
on the ground of decoration by W. B. Mac- 
dougall, who in turn dedicates it to the 
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members of the Omar Khayyfm Club. In 


brief, the scheme is to set four quatrains on 
two facing pages in a broad border of white 
arabesque on a very black ground, each 
fresh double-page having a new border. The 
result is to our mind too sombre, but it runs 
with the taste of the day. The cover shows 
a gold tracery on green silk. 

The fashion of republishing collections of 
drawings from the periodicals of the year 
seems ta be growing. Besides ‘Drawings 
and Cartoons by C. D. Gibson’ (R. H. Rus- 
sell), which do not differ from past collec- 
tions in manner or quality, we have received 
three volumes of gaudy-colored prints, re- 
printed from Truth (E. R. Herrick & Co.), 
by “‘W. Granville Smith and others,” ‘Charles 
H. Johnson and others,’’ and ‘‘Thulstrup and 
others,’’ respectively. The ‘‘others’’ include 
Mr. Wenzel, whose drawings are easily the 
best in the three volumes. The covers of 
these books, in green and red, are enough to 
daunt any but the strongest eyes. 

R. H. Russell publishes a new set of de- 
signs by William Nicholson, entitled ‘London 
Types,’ and accompanied by what Mr. Hen- 
ley calls ‘‘Quatorzains,’’ but what, as far as 
form goes, Shakspere would have called son- 
nets. The drawings are good ones, at least 
one of them (‘‘A Lady ’’) showing a hitherto 
unsuspected feeling for beauty and elegance, 
and the verses are, perhaps, good enough for 
the purpose. 

Orange Judd Co. publish ‘New Methods in 
Education,’ by J. Liberty Tadd, with many 
illustrations. The book. is not well written, 
and its author’s rather violent manner of 
expression will provoke dissent, while some 
of his methods, notably his insistence on 


| tween Spain and America. 





forward relating to this matter is certainly 
conclusive. Mr. Wilson affirms that he is in 
possession of complete proof, which he will 
publish in due time, that there was nothing 
whatever in Carlyle’s relations to Lady Ash- 
burton to warrant Mrs. Carlyle’s disturbed 
feelings on that score 

There is a popular and unfading magi 
about the notion of far-off islands. Most 
men find a more lasting fascination in the 
‘Odyssey,’ with its mysterious island adven- 
tures and enchantments, than in all the 
“wealth and woe” of the ‘Iliad.’ So, when the 
ancients wearied of the dull mainland, it was 
for a transatlantic Elysium they. yearned— 
for those fairy lands, the Happy Isles, which 
must be, they thought, beyond the perilous 
seas. In his ‘Tales of the Enchanted Islands 
of the Atlantic’ (Macmillan) Colonel Higgin- 
son has had the happy thought of collecting 
for youthful readers some of those legends 
which are on the borderland of American 
history because they tell of sea expeditions 
which foreshadowed the discovery of Ame- 
rica. From Plato to Ignatius Donnelly men 
have dreamed of the lost island Atlantis, and 
even in the seventeenth century the Dutch 
thought of it as a large island midway be- 
So St. Brandan’s 
Isle, last reported as seen in 1759, has van- 


ished before the explorers. Sometimes it 


| was an Ocean mirage or an iceberg that fled 


ambidexterity and scroll-drawing, will seem | 


of doubtful usefulness to many. It must be 
said, however, that the showing of results 
in the work of school-children here illus- 
trated is remarkable. 

A ‘History of Modern Italian Art’ in near 


00 pages 8vo is the portentous achievement of | to inspire an interest in Celtic literature. 


Ashton Rollins Willard (Longmans, Green 
& Co.). It is not in human nature to read 
such a work on such a subject, especially 
as a glance at the illustrations is sufficient 
to convince one that there is no need to re- 
vise the common impression, against which 
the author somewhat feebly protests in his 
preface, that modern Italian art is “degene- 
rate.” The book may, however, be of use 
for occasional reference. The author has 
collected his facts from a great variety of 
sources, and states that he believes they 
“are now receiving their first English pre- 
sentation.” 

Mr. David Wilson, the author of ‘Mr. Froude 
and Carlyle,’ which Dodd, Mead & Co. have 
just published, announces that he himself 
is engaged on a Life of Carlyle. What he 
does in this volume is to clear the ground 
of his predecessors, by slaughtering them. 
It is, of course, principally upon Mr. Froude 
that he wreaks himself; and that biograph- 
er’s blunders and misunderstandings and be- 
trayals are set forth unsparingly. By the 
aid of survivors among Carlyle’s kindred and 
friends and servants, and utilizing what 
Prof. Norton and Prof. Masson and Mr. 
Conway and Tyndall and many others have 
published on the subject, Mr. Wilson is able 
to collect a terrible array of mistakes, or 
worse, in Mr. Froude’s writings about the 
Carlyles. Most strenuous of all is he in de- 
claring that the Froude view of the relations 
of Carlyle to his wife was simply one huge 
misconception and misrepresentation; and on 
some points, at least, the evidence he brings 


before the sailor as the shores of Italy be- 
fore AEneas; but again it was a real island 
that seemed to change its position by en 
cHantment, such as the Canaries, which were 
found and lost, and finally found again as 
late as 1341. Colonel Higginson’s selection 
includes tales connected with Norse explora- 
tions of America and with early Irish his- 
tcry. For these he has drawn largely on 
Lady Charlotte Guest's translation of ‘Mabi- 


| nogion,’ and on Joyce's ‘Ancient Celtic Ro- 


| mances.’ 


The result is a set of very pleas- 
ing stories, appropriately written, and likely 


Mr. A. Herter’s illustrations are pretty and 


| well suited to the text. 


Charles A. Dana's ‘Recollections of the 
Civil War’ are put in book form by the Ap- 
pletons, and make an octavo of 300 pages. 
His several series of dispatches to the War 
Department from the field, when he was 
Assistant Secretary of War, are the solid 
foundation of the narrative, and give it an 
authenticity which no mere memoirs could 


| have. His characterizations of civil and 


military officers and of President Lin- 
coln agree, in the main, with the best 
opinions of other competent observers 
who had means of intimate knowledge, 
and the book will rank among the trust- 
worthy sources of knowledge of the civil 
war. A curious and interesting task, how- 
ever, would be a careful comparison of the 
original dispatches with the Recollections 
as the author leaves them, and an inquiry 
into the probable reasons for the omission 
of a good many anecdotes quite as racy as 
any which he tells. 

‘Social Life in the British Army, by « 
British Officer’ (Harpers), is a very pretty 
reproduction of a recent short series of 
magazine articles which attracted a good 
deal of attention, both for the interesting 
matter of the text and for the spirited and 
intelligent illustrations by R. Caton Wood- 
ville. The outline of life in the crack regi- 
ments of the Guards is sketched in a lively 
way, and compared with the more econom!- 
cal, hard-working experience in the marcb- 


’ 


| ing regiments. 
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The author makes plain the 


reasons why independence of fortune is ne 


cessary to keep up the style and meet the 


, 


social and other demands which have becom: 


a fixed custom the one while met of 
small means must seek their military 

the other. Some contrasts between garr 
son life 'n England and in India ars 


vell drawn, and the little book will help ma 





terially in understanding some thi tt 
British service not often discusse« n { 
The cover is ornamented with a figure of a 
Culrassier of the Guards, as brilliant as an 


heraldic device in gules and argent 
Even one who reads his New York Herald 
s over his neighbor's shoulder 


} ¢ 


in a public conveyance, has to be familiar 


Those by 


e hostilities 


with the daily political cartoor 
Charles Nelan relating to the lat 
have been gathered t 
Our War with Spain’ (Frede k A. Stokes 
Co.). They are 


extravagance 


Cartoons of 


clever, humorou without 
and strictly opportunist—mak 
ing for peace in the beginning, putting trust 
in the President, and then in the god of bat 
tles while keeping your powder dry As ar 
reflect the 


ranged chronologically, they 


course of events, and together will possess 
a curious interest hereafter. The three whict 
introduce the German Emperor as coveting 
the Philippines are among the best of the 
series. Mr. Nelan avoids brutality, and this 
is something to be thankful for 

Mr. Thomas Bellows Peck of Walpole, N 


H., has made a Genealogy of the 


Bellowa 
Family which does great credit to the com 
piler and to the Sentinel Printing Company, 


Kee ne, N. H 


octavo volume of 657 page 


which has printed the book, an 
It is very hand 
some in every respect, and the contents de 
serve such presentation The greater part 
of the work is devoted to Col. Benjamin Bel 
lows, the founder of Walpole, N. H 


history has 


and his 
descendants, but a full been 
given of his three sisters, and three chap 
ters to ‘‘a reasonably full account’ of the 
descendants of the three sons of “the boy 
emigrant,”’ who sailed for New England in 
1635. The identification of this lad with John 
Bellows of Concord, Mass., who was the pro- 
genitor of all, or nearly all, the Bellowses in 
the United States, is made out not absolutely, 
but with strong probability. Mr. Peck’s plan 
involyes more than a dry list of names and 
dates. There are biographical sketches, some 
of them very elaborate, of persons who have 
reflected honor on the name; that of the 
late Rev. Dr. Henry W 
thirty-six pages. This has been written by 
his son, Rev. R. N. Bellows, 
hope that the writer will some day write that 
biography of Dr. Bellows which his friends 8o 
far have waited for in vain 

‘The Frank Lockwood Sketch-Book’ 
don: Edward Arnold) is a delightful souve- 
nir of the lamented Q. C. and M. P. whose 
visit to this country two years ago enlarged 
not a little the circle of his warm friends. Sir 
Frank’s pencil in court or in Parliament, or 
pen in private correspondence, was ever 
tempted to stray into designs well worth 


Bellows covering 


and justifies a 


(Lon 


preserving among the minor memorabilia of 
the times and of Men of the Time. Perhaps 
Thackeray's similar gift offers the nearest 
parallel; yet Dicky Doyle might have ad 
mitted much of this selection to his com 
pany, and worthy of Leech is the Sporting 
Underwriter (p. 73), who, gun in hand, asks, 
“Would you like to insure?’ and to whom 
the Bold Bird replies, “No, Ill take the 
risk!" though not two feet away The Par- 
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nell Commission and the Jameson trial fur- 
nish part of this material; travel in two 
hemispheres still more. In “Cleveland and 
Olney,” on p. 45, is there not a mistaken 
ascription--for Olney read Carlisle? The ca- 
ricatures of Gladstone and _ Balfour are 
among the best in a series including many 
lights of the bar and of Parliament—Brad- 
laugh, Chamberlain, Harcourt, Fitzjames 
Stephen, and even Bismarck, Edison (less 
happy), and Depew (very good). 

The success of Mr. Wells’s charming lit- 
tle book on ‘Oxford and its Colleges’ has 
induced its publishers (London; Methuen & 
Co.) to bring out a companion volume on 
Cambridge. But they have been unfortunate 
in their selection of a writer. Mr. A. Hamil- 
ton Thompson had some reputation as the 
master of a pretty style when he was an 
undergraduate at Cambridge a year or so 
ago; and this has emboldened him to write 
the architectural history of his university 
from his general impressions of the likeli- 
hood and fitness of things. But Cambridge— 
with the portly volumes of Willis and Clark 
everywhere easily accessible, giving the date 
of almost every stone in every buildiug—is 
the place of all the world where an impres- 
sionist method is most hazardous; and so 
Mr. Thompson has found to his cost. His 
publishers would do well to follow the ad- 
vice of the learned Registrary of Cambridge, 
and withdraw the book altogether. 

From the same publishers comes a much 
more considerable contribution to the his- 
tory of educational foundations, Mr, Wasey 
Sterry’s ‘Annals of the King’s College of Our 
Lady of Eton beside Windsor.’ Intended, 
apparently, to be supplementary to Sir Henry 
Maxwell Lyte’s well-known history of Eton, 
it dwells especially on the social life of the 
great college. To Eton men it will be most en- 
tertaining; to the serious student of educa- 
tional history, somewhat disappointing, for its 
author makes little attempt to bring out the 
larger significance of the facts he records. 
But as a very considerable proportion of the 
most interesting Englishmen in the history 
of the last two centuries have passed through 
Eton, and as Mr. Sterry has carefully put to- 
gether all he can learn about their school 
days, the “general reader’ will find ‘fine 
confused feeding” in it. It is a book which 
to any editor who wanted a couple of columns 
of good stories of a scholastic and literary 
flavor would prove a perfect godsend. We 
refrain with difficulty from citing some speci- 
mens; and we must confess that the story of 
2 Fellow as bald as an egg who preached on 
the text, ‘“‘My sins are more in number than 
the hairs of my head,"”’ does strain our credu- 
lity. Mr, Sterry does not tell us much of the 
internal life of the school to-day, or else he 
might cast some Hght on the current witti- 
clam that Jameson's Raid was lost on the 
Playing Fields of Eton. 

A late number of the Architectural Record 


} 
| 





had an interesting article by William H. | 
| 


Goodyear, called ‘Unknown Italy,” and occu- 
pled with the mediwval architecture of the 
Province of Bari. The treasures of that part 
are in fair way of not remaining long un- 
known. As recently as last July we called 
attention to the rich and beautiful collectiou 
of casts of the medimval sculpture of this 
region (doorways, tombs, capitals, etc.), 


monuments in the places visited by Mr. 
Goodyear, which, as it was published at the 
low price of 2 lire, has had an extensive sale 
in Italy. We could wish that Mr. Goodyear 
might find it in his heart to describe and il- 
lustrate other places to the south of Bari, 
as, €. g., Lecce and its marvellous rococo; 
or that he would go further afield and give 
us some account of the really remarkable 
remains of the middle ages to be seen in 
Sardinia, a land even more unknown than the 
south of Italy. 

From Frederick A. Stokes Co. we receive 
a number of pictorial wall calendars for 
1899. In colors, the best are Maud Hum- 
phrey’s, strong in her chosen field of child 
portraiture, and Paul de Longpré’s, wholly 
floral. In black and white, Mabel L. Hum- 
phrey carries off the palm, with a series 
of society groups noticeably firm and know- 
ing in draughtsmanship, and excellent exam- 
ples of the typical American man and maid. 
The drawing here is far better than in Archie 
Gunn’s flashy and unpleasant cartoons. 
There is also a “Calendar of Modern Art,” 
with half-a-dozen mediocre photogravures 
after paintings of no great distinction by 
modern French artists. 

The Wehrhane Memorial Lectureship at 
Johns Hopkins, founded by Mr. J. B. Noel 
Wyatt of Baltimore, is to be opened by a 
course of six lectures in January by Prof. 
Kuno Francke of Harvard, on “Certain 
Phases of Flemish and German Religious 
Painting of the Fifteenth aad Sixteenth Cen- 
turies.”’ They will be illustrated with the 
lantern. 

One recalls the famous angling collection 
of Mr. John Bartlett, but it is perhaps unu- 
sual for a publisher to amass a library 
of his own. Mr. Robert Clarke of Cincinnati, 
however, it is well known, brought together 
a valuable historical and general library of 
upwards of 6,500 volumes, and these, by the 
generosity of Mr. William A. Procter, have 
just been presented to the University of 
Cincinnati. 

A subscriber desires us to ask if there is 
any library in this country rich in Persian 
books and manuscripts. In particular, he 
would like to know whether the Calcutta 
edition of Sadi’s Complete Works is to be 
found anywhere here. 


—Vol. xxix. of the Jesuit Relations (Cleve- 
land: Burrows Brothers Co.) is restricted to 
the events of 1646. In it only two hands ap- 
pear: that of Jerome Lalemant, Vimont’s 
successor as local superior, and that of Paul 
Ragueneau, who writes on behalf of the Hu- 
ron mission. Two chapters of Lalemant’s 
Relation for the year have already been 
given in vol. xxvill.; chapter iii. opens with 
a brief but touching necrology. Both of the 
Fathers whose “blessed deaths” are describ- 
ed have been familiar figures throughout the 
course of these narratives. It will be re- 
membered that Enemond Massé came to 
Acadia in 1611 with Pierre Biard, was a 
member of the colony at St. Sauveur on Mt. 
Desert Island, and, after Argall's destruction 


| of that settlement, passed through some sin- 


gular adventures before reaching France. 
Returning after an interval to the Lauren- 
tian part of Canada, he became a faithful 
though minor agent in the hands of his 


| order, and died at St. Joseph aged seventy- 


made expressly for, the international exhibl- | 
| up for the conduct of his life, and which was 
sponsible for this exhibit has published a 


tion at Turin. Since that the committee re- 


thin octavo, ‘Nella Terra di Bari’ (Trani: V. 
Vecchi), with 127 illustrations from ancient 


two years. The set of rules which he drew 


found only after his death, forms one of the 
most remarkable passages which have yet 


Father, Anne de Noué, was of a more tragi- 
cal kind. The son of a gentleman who owned 
a chateau near Rheims, he had begun his 
career as a page at court, but, soon fleeing 
from its dangers, he entered the Jesuit or- 
der and toiled sixteen years in Canada: 
“always with courage, always with fervor, 
and always with deep humility.” This inno- 
cent, patient man was frozen to death while 
attempting to cross the St. Lawrence from 
Three Rivers to the mouth of the Richelieu. 
Some soldiers in his band grew fatigued, De 
Noué went alone for aid, lost his way in a 
snow-storm, and perished. 


—Another prominent feature of Lalemant’s 
report is the establishment of a mission 
among the Iroquois. Isaac Jogues, who had 
so recently been tortured by them, led the 
forlorn hope, and, accompanied by an envoy 
from the French Governor, entered the Mo- 
hawk country. Of his work there, more anon. 
The characteristics of Lalemant’s own style 
as official reporter are worth attention. He 
makes a very cheerful and buoyant Superior, 
looking at matters always from their best 
side, and deriving great satisfaction from the 
conduct of his converts. In simple and rath- 
er garrulous strain he relates the virtues 
which Christian Indians show in their new 
state of grace. A widow whose only son had 
become an invalid resisted the approaches 
of a sorceress who offered to cure him, an- 
swering that she would not avail herself of 
demoniacal aid. “I prefer losing sight of my 
son to losing my soul and his.’* One of the 
Abenakis fell sick at St. Joseph, developed 
a burning fever, and was soon delirious. He 
raved on in unconnected fashion about other 
subjects, but was quite clear and reasona- 
ble if spoken to about baptism and salvation. 
A party of Hurons came down to St. Joseph 
during a-time of scarcity. At first the Chris- 
tian Indians were in doubt as to whether 
they should feed the strangers, but an Al- 
gonquin, perceiving that the Hurons prayed 
to God, exclaimed: “‘We must no longer de- 
liberate whether they shall be given some- 
thing for dinner; they are our kinsfolk, 
since they believe as we, and honor prayer.” 
Altogether, the savages seem to have been 
on their good behavior during this year. 


—Prof. Schell, about two years ago, when 
Rector of the University of Wiirzburg, pub- 
lished a book in which he sought to demon- 
strate that the true principles of the Roman 
Catholic Church demanded freedom of scien- 
tific research; criticising rather sharply the 
Jesuitic and Latin influences that had put 
the scholarship of the Church into antago- 
nism with the methods and principles of true 
independent scholarship. Although attempts 
were made to boycott the Wiirzburg insti- 
tution, on account of the spirit displayed 
by so prominent a member of its theological 
faculty, Dr. Schell has continued his agita- 
tion, and has found within his church 
others to join him in his demand for free- 
dom of investigation. In France there is a 
movement of a more practical nature, aim- 
ing at reform in the doctrine and life of 
the Church. Its leader is the former Abbé 
Bourrier, who is also the editor of its organ, 
Le Chrétien Francais. A number of young- 
er ecclesiastics have severed their connec- 
tion with the Church, and a special place 
of refuge, the Alaison hospitaliére, in Sevres, 
has been established for them until they can 
be settled over independent churches. The 





French movement has already crossed the 
| boundary into Belgium and Holland, where 


appeared in this work. The end of the other ‘ an eloquent former priest, Victor Charbon- 
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nels, has been delivering public addresses, 
especially on social topics. The agitation 
has been discussed in the Parliament and 
has been very favorably received by the 
public press, especially the influential jour- 
nals of the capital city. The adherents 
of the movement seem to belong to the more 
energetic and educated writers of the clergy. 
In Italy the independent spirit is exempli- 
fled chiefly in two young churchmen, Don 
Miroglia, who demands reforms in the 
life of the Church, and Don Negro- 
ni, whose agitations are rather along 
social lines. The former has been excommu- 
nicated; his ideal in Church and State is Sa- 
vonarola, while the ideal of Don Miro- 
glia is rather Mazzini. Both these active 
agitators have begun their work indepen- 
dently of each other, and independently of 
similar tendencies in other Catholic coun- 
tries. 


—Under the direction of Major-Gen. Stra- 
han, R.E., Surveyor-General of India, was 
published recently a quarto volume em- 
bracing reports of three expeditions orga- 
nized under the Survey Department for ob- 
serving the total eclipse of the sun on 
January 22 last. None of the parties suf- 
fered from interference of cloud, and their 
optical and photographic work is of a high 
order. The party of Mr. Pope, Assistant 
Surveyor-General, secured at Dumraon pho- 
tograpbs of the extreme outer wisps of the 
solar corona which had not previously been 
surpassed, these faint filaments having in 
all earlier eclipses failed to record them- 
selves on the plate, although often visible 
to the naked eye. One of these embellishes 
the volume as its frontispiece. Capt. 
Conyngham, deputy superintendent, estab- 
lished camp at Pulgaon, and conducted ef- 
ficiently all preliminaries for the installa- 
tion of instruments brought out from Eng- 
land by Capt. Hills, R.E., who visited India, 
representing the joint-eclipse committee of 
the Royal and Royal Astronomical Societies. 
Mr. Newall, a member also of this party, 
used a fine spectroscope for testing the rota- 
tion of the corona bodily with the sun it- 
sélf. The third party was located at Sah- 
dol, and embraced the Astronomer Royal, 
Mr. Christie, and Prof. Turner of Oxford, 
besides Major Burrard, superintendent of the 
survey. Prof. Turner secured photographs 
through prisms of Iceland spar for testing 
the polarization of coronal light. The As- 


tronomer Royal's fine large-scale photo- | 


graphs are said to be the best yet taken. 
Major Burrard appends to his report a paper 
on the Hindu method of eclipse prediction, 
sharply contrasting the ancient astronomy 
with the modern. The ‘Surya Siddhanta’ 
gives strict rules for calculating eclipses, 
but warns posterity against blindly trusting 
to its data without occasional checks by 
observation. This ancient work embodies 
many mathematical tables similar in forma- 
tion to those familiar to present-day calcu- 
lators. Major Burrard further adds a sec- 
tion on future total eclipses in India and 
the world generally, founded on data in Mrs. 
Todd’s ‘Total Eclipses of the Sun,’ and sub- 
dividing these solar obscurations into twelve 
families, with useful charts illustrating ad- 
mirably the progression of eclipses across 
the face of the globe. 


RECENT AMERICAN POETRY. 


The great issues of the Spanish war, for 
good or for evil, begin to touch our poetry, 


but as yet in that shallow way which disap- 


pointed us all in the civil war, before Lowel) 


| had written his “Commemoration Qde,” or 


Mrs. Howe her “Battle Hymn,” or Aldrich 
his ‘‘Fredericksburg’’ sonnet. The first im- 
pulse towards war-songs, whether by land or 
sea, is apt to be somewhat feeble and scarcely 
even imitative, yet Mr. R. L. Paget's ‘Poems 
of American Patriotism, 1776-1898’ (Boston 
Page), is a book of historic value, because 
under its blood-red and tasteless cover it 
includes, besides some earlier verse, two 
hundred solid pages of rhymes of all grades 
called forth by the Spanish war, and recording 
better than anything else the strange mix- 
ture of emotions then prevailing among the 
American people. It is curious to look 
through these trashy but eager pages and see 
that, while there are poems calling for ven- 
geance for the Maine, and plenty more that 
breathe wrath against Spain’s retrospective 
sins, there is not one which utters a wisb 
for “expansion” or “imperialism’’ or the 


functions of a world-power. Anti-Spanish | 


hatred is, of course, at its climax throughout. 


‘Back to their gaunt Iberian crag 
Hier desolating legions burl, 
Or let the wild Atlantic's swirl 
Their souls and bodies hellward drag.” 


This and similar pleasant reveries by Mr. 
Albert Roland Haven show how far we Ame- 
ricans are above the ignoble state of mind 
supposed to prevail among the “minions” of 
our enemy. It would be unjust to take this 
old-fashioned Cromwellian as a type of all 


the new brood of war-poets, but an added | 


argument against war is certainly to be 
found in this exhibition of the poetic mind 
enkindled. If there is such a thing as ele- 
vated Christian sentiment, we must rather 
look for it on that quarterdeck where the 
order was given, ‘Don't cheer, boys; don’t 
you see the poor fellows are dying?” 

The best of the recent books of war-poetry 
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American war-ship must be nothing leas than 
a devil (p. 131): 


To slay this Amalek of modern lands 

This haughty devil that so boldly dared 

Defy His holw fustice. let her fal 

And He Himself «hall mock her if she call 

If but one soul ablded that waa juat 

Within her borders, Vengeance still might stay 
The work of slaughter; bot she stands to-<tar 

A Sodom and Gomorrah, His disguat 


The God of Battles wills it: he commands 


It is almost a relief afterwards to turn to 
‘War Echoes,” by Ernest Howard Crosby 
(Philadelphia: Innes), which, although writ- 


ten in sprawling Whitmanesque, yet puts in 


a word on the side of humanity (p. 5) 


THE BATTLE OF ATBARA, APRIL 8 1998 


“British victory In the Sudan 

“The enemy cling obstinately to the trenches, and 
were bayoneted In them 

“Nothing could have been finer than the bebavior 
of the troops."* 

Nothing finer, indeed! 

White Christian sold'era three thousand miles from 
home, In the pay of white Christian bondhold 
ers, bayoneting black Mohammedana for de- 
fending thelr native land, and setting the 
example of bloodshed to brown Mohbammedane 
whom they had already trained to slaughter! 

Good God, is it too much to hope that the day may 
come when every sane man will shrink from 
running a bayonet into a fellow-creature, as 
he would now shrink from torturing a baby? 

We look back with pity, contempt, and detestation 
on the times of the rack and wheel and fagot 
we who are still in the thick of the Dark 
Ages ourselves! 

A ten-fold better man i«# the frue Mussulman der 
vish fighting for his home, than one of these 
Christian hypocrites emphasizing their bar 
barian butcherles with chaplains and crosses 
and Te-Deums and every kind of shameless 
lie and blasphemy 


The slender volume of poems by Prof. C 
D. G. Roberts, ‘New York Nocturnes, and 
Other Poems,’ is undoubtedly the most pro- 
mising of recent American poetic products; 
for though it errs in the opposite direction 
,from the ‘‘robustious” school, though there Is 
sometimes felt a little thinness of material, 
yet the execution is often exquisite, and the 


| feeling high and profound Except Mr. 


is doubtless ‘Under the Stars, and other | 


Verses,’ by Wallace Rice and Barrett East- 


man (Chicago: Way & Williams), and the | 


best of these verses is “The Cheer of the 
Men who Speak English,” of which the title 
is a good point well taken (p. 18): 


The ships-of-the-line beat to quarters, 
The drum and bugle sound, 
The lanterns of battle are lighted, 
“Cast off! Provide!’ goes round; 
But ere the shrill order is given 
From broadsides hot with hate, 
Far over the sea 
Rings bearty and free 
Defiance to every fate: 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Three cheers and a tiger, too, 
for the fight to be won 
And each sturdy son 
Who'll carry the victory through! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 
With the shout of the fleet 
For foes doomed to defeat, 
And one cheer more 
For those winning before, 
And all who shall win again: 
This is the cry of the men-- 
The cheer of the men who speak English! 


‘Songs of War and Peace,’ by Sam Walter 


Foss (Boston: Lee & Shepard), praises war 
enthusiastically, and then inconsistently dis- 


praises Napoleon. ‘Berth-Deck Ballads,’ by | 


William S. Bate (New York: Longwood 
Press), is ardent in zeal, though lame in exe- 
cution; it has a picture of the Maine by way 
of frontispiece. A volume, entitled ‘The 
Shrine of Love,’ by Lucien A. Rule (H. 8. 


Stone & Co.), devotes the last dozen pages © 


to what might better be called “A Shrine of 
Hate,’ beginning, of course, with vengeance 


for the Maine, and ending with the usual | 


comforting assurance that the Lord must be 
on our side, and that whoever resists an 


Piatt’s ‘“‘The Morning Street,”’ there has been 
no American poem on the avenues of a city 
like Prof. Roberts’s ‘Night in a Down-town 
Street’; it gives the city without its people, 
and is solemn, like a glimpse of Pompeil 
(p. 10): 


Not In the eyed, expectant gloom 
Where soaring peaks repose 

And tncommunicable space 
Companions with the snows; 


Not in the glimmering dusk that crawls 
Upon the clouded sea, 

Where bournelesa wave on bourneless wave 
Complains continually; 


Not in the palpable dark of woods 
Where groping hands clutch fear, 

Does Night her deeps of solitude 
Reveal unveiled as bere 


The street i# a grim cafion carved 
In the eternal stone, 

That knows no more the rushing stream 
It anclently bas known. 


The emptying tide of life has drained 
The tron channel dry 

Strange winds from the forgotten day 
Draw down, and dream, and sigh 


The narrow beaven, the desclate moon, 
Made wan with endless years, 
Seem less immeasurably remote 
Than laughter, love, or tears. 

Prof. Roberts's poems of nature always 
ring true, especially where the scene lies 
in those Northern regions which he knows 
best; and in his love-poems there is a high 


| and Keats-like flavor, as in this (p. 36): 


A NOCTURNE OF CONSECRATION 


I talked about you, Dear, the other night, 


| Having myself alone with my delight 


Alone with dreams and memories of you 

All the divine-houred summer stillness through 
I talked of life, of love, the always nee 

Of tears, and joy—yet only talked of you 


ot 
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To the sweet air 

That breathed upon my face 

The spirit of lilies in a leafy place. 

Your breath’s caress, the lingering of your hair, 

1 said: ‘In all your wanderings through the dusk, 
Your waitings on the marriages of flowers 
Through the long intimate hours 

When soul and sense, desire and love confer, 

You must have known the best that God bas made. 
What do you know of Her?” 


Sald the sweet air— 

“Since I have touched her lips, 
Bringing the consecration of her kiss, 
Half passion and half prayer, 

And all for you, 

My various lore has suffered an eclipse. 
i have forgot all else of sweet I knew."’ 


To the white stars, 

Eternal and all-seeing, 

In their wide home beyond the wells of being, 
1 sald—‘*There is a little cloud that mars 
The mystical perfection of her kiss. 

Mine, mine, She is, 

\s far as lip to lip, and heart to heart, 


And spirit to spirit when lips and hands must part, 


Can make her mine, But there is more than this— 
More, more of Iler to know, 

For still her soul escapes me unaware, 

To dwell in secret where I may not go. 

Take, and uplift ime, Make me wholly Hers.” 


Said the white stars, the heavenly ministers 
“This life is brief, but it is only one. 
Kefore to-morrow’s sun 

For one or both of you it may be done, 
This love of yours is only just begun. 

Will all the ecstasy that may be won 
Kefore this life its little course has run 

At all suffice 

rhe love that agonizes in your eyes? 
Therefore be wise. 

Content you with the wonder of love that lies 
Ketwecn her lips and underneath her eyes, 
If more you would surprise, 

What would be left to hope from Paradise? 


The two poets of the present American 
school who stand nearest to Mr. Roberts are 
Richard Watson Gilder and Bliss Carman. 
Neither of these quite holds his own in his 
new volume; the obstacle in Mr. Gilder’s 
case being possibly preoccupation, and in Mr. 
Carman a certain flavor of immaturity. He 


does not seem to grow up to what was ex-” 
pected of him, while Mr. Gilder appears to 


hold his poetic work in subordination to edit- 
ing and to municipal reform. Yet in his ‘In 
Palestine, and Other Poems’ (Century Co.), 
the poem on Col. Shaw's monument is noble, 
and ‘‘A Song of the Road” delicious; but the 
finest and highest point is reached in these 
lines on Helen Keller (p. 103): 


OF ONE WHO NEITHER SEES NOR HEARS. 


She lives in light, not shadow; 
Not silence, but the sound 
Which thrills the stars of heaven 

And trembles from the ground, 


She breathes a finer ether, 
Beholds a keener sun; 

In her supernal being 
Music and light are one. 


Unknown the subtile senses 
That lead her through the day; 
lave, light, and song and color 
Come by another way. 


Sight brings she to the seeing, 
New song to those that hear; 

Her braver spirit sounding 
Where mortals fail and fear, 


She at the heart of being 
Serene and glad doth dwell; 

Spirit with searce a veil of flesh; 
A soul made visible, 


Or is it only a lovely girl 

With flowers at her maiden breast? 
Helen, here is a book of song 

From the poet who loves you best. 


Mr. Carman’s ‘By the Aurelian Wall, and 
Other Elegies’ (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) shows 
some of his valuable qualities and some of 
his limitations. It consists almost wholly of 
elegies on Keats, Shelley, Stevenson, Ver- 
laine, Phillips Brooks, and others; and the 


inevitable effect of monotony thus produced is | 


enhanced by the author's habit of what would 
be called by his admirers affluence, and by 
his severer critics prolixity, He has jn this 





the example of Shelley, no doubt, but have 
not the great elegies from those in the Greek 
anthology down to ‘‘Sidney’s Sister, Pem- 
broke’s Mother,’’ been remarkable rather for 
terseness? Indeed, Mr. Carman’s own ‘A 
Sea Child’’ and Mr. Roberts’s epitaph ‘On 
| a Sailor Dying Ashore” furnish proof that 


, this concentration of emotion, this picture at | 


a stroke, is still possible. 
man’s out-door reveries are often charming, 
his readers have looked for him to do his 
share in the modern ‘‘Lyra Celtica’’—in the 
ranks of bards like Mangan with his “My 
Dark Rosaleen’’; or like Yeats and Lionel 
Johnson; or like Fiona MacLeod with her 
“Prayer for Women,” or Alice Carrington 
with “The Doom-Bar.’’ Mr. Carman, since 
he wrote ‘‘The Song of Gamelbar,” has given 
his proofs that he belongs in this class, and 
must accept its duties. We would not, 


| for Phillips Brooks (p. 59): 


This is the white winter day of his burial. 

Time has set here of his toiling the span 

Earthward, naught else. Cheer him out through the 
portal, 

Heart-beat of Boston, our utmost in man! 


| Out in the broad open sun be his funeral, 

| Under the blue for the city to see. 

| Over the grieving crowd mourn for him, bugle! 
| Churches are narrow to hold such as he. 


Here on the steps of the temple he builded, 
Rest him a space, while the great city square 
| Throngs with his people, his thousands, his mourn- 


ers; 
Tears for bis peace and a multitude’s prayer. 


How comes it, think you, the town's traffic pauses 
Thus at high noon? Can we wealthmongers grieve? 
Here in the sad surprise greatest America 

Shows for a moment her heart on her sleeve. 


Bear him to burial, Harvard, thy hero! 

Not on thy shoulders alone is he borne; 

They of the burden go forth on the morrow, 
Heavy and slow, through a world left forlorn. 


Take the last vesture of beauty upon thee, 
Thou doubting world; and with not an eye dim 
Say, when they ask if thou knowest a Saviour, 


him."’ 


Mr. Carman’s name naturally suggests that 
of his associate in ‘Vagabondia,’ Mr. Richard 
Hovey, who has reprinted his remarkable 
dramatic poem, ‘“‘The Marriage of Guenevere,”’ 
with two associated poems, ‘‘The Quest of 
Merlin” and ‘‘The Birth of Galahad’’—these 
being in three small and attractive volumes 
(Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.). We have 
| long since expressed our admiration of the 
| original poem of this series, and especially 
of its fine conclusion, where the guilty lovers 
are crushed with remorse by the noble con- 
| fidence of Arthur. All three of the poems are 
| upon a high key, with fine sonorous passages, 





and only weak, as,modern dramas are apt to | 


be, in the passages of humor. It requires 
' consummate tact to introduce medieval 
clowns and servitors and clothe them in ap- 
propriate dialogue; but to make them call 
for ‘“‘a drink as is a drink,” or express a pre- 
ference for Stilton cheese, or to make a 
Faun sing (Merlin, p. 28): 

Foxes in the poultry-yard 
Making free with chickens! 
Crows in the corntleld 
Pecking Iike the dickens— 
this is a little beyond the line of good taste 
and therefore of discretion. Yet we renew 
our testimony to the really high dramatic 
work of Mr. Hovey. 

‘In This Our World’ (Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co.), by Charlotte Perkins Stetson, is 
rather to be described as a series of little 
tracts than as a volume of poems, With 
| constant iteration, through jest and earnest, 

she brings a series of appeals which rattle 

epigrammatically round the head of the 





“Brooks was His brother, and we have known | 
| stant absorption in reformatory and edu- 


While Mr. Car- | 


however, speak slightingly of his fine dirge | 


reader, stirring up some sympathy and quite 
as much antagonism. She will doubtless 
make converts and will certainly create op- 
ponents; indeed, she will find readers who 
will oppose some excellent ideas simply from 
the manner in which she urges them. All 
this is equivalent to saying that she has the 
Beecher blood in her, and that so marked a 
strain does not always show itself agreeably 
in the third generation. Many, for instance, 
who believe in woman suffrage, will not be 
prepossessed by her vehement objurgations on 
private housekeeping and the ordinary family 
life; nor will they be attracted by her ap- 
parent theory that it is a selfish and in fact 
a brutal thing, in mothers, to desire the espe- 
cial and personal care of their children 
(p. 133): 
“Yet seeking, like brute mothers of the past, 
To give all things to ber own child herself."’ 

In the same poem, called ‘Motherhood,’ 
she says that the future woman’s son will 
praise his mother, 


“Not for assiduous service spent on him, 
| But for the wisdom which has set him forth 
| A clear-brained, pure-souled, noble-hearted man."’ 


It would seem as if this training for high 
wisdom began, surely, in the assiduous ser- 
vice and was largely an outcome of that. 


| Boarding-schools doubtless have their use, 


especially for exceptional children; but to 
substitute a boarding-kindergarten for the 
private nursery appears a doubtful mani- 
festation of high wisdom. 

Tt is to the merit of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 


| that she is one of those mothers whose chil- 


dren rise up and call her blessed, even if 


| she did not send them to a day-nursery. 
_ It may also be said of her, in honor, that she 





has waited late in life before reprinting her 
poems in a final volume, entitled ‘From 
Sunset Ridge: Songs Old and New’ (Hough- 
ton); and this, undoubtedly, from her con- 


cational work. How far her muse 
might have grown by concentration it 
is vain to ask; and it is a great thing to 
have achieved a sure success by a single 
poem. She was, unquestionably, the only 
lyrist of the civil war, and this is a great 
deal. To represent her ‘‘Battle-Hymn of the 
Republic,” as a sort of ‘‘Marseillaise” which 
swept all ranks and grades of men, is, prob- 
ably, an exaggeration; the tune, which was 
already familiar, had of course an immense 
hold, but the words as given by her were for 
thoughtful and cultivated minds and were 
not quite understood by others; one rarely 
heard them sung in camps, and the popular 
song-books of soldiers did not usually con- 
tain them. This does not detract from their 
power and beauty, but merely defines the di- 
rection in which the qualities were exerted. 
Mrs. Howe has shown too much rather than 
too little modesty in the selection, some of 
the very best of her shorter poems, as “My 


| Last Dance” and ‘‘Rouge Gagne,”’ being al- 


together omitted. 

It is interesting to notice that poems pro- 
ceeding from California, though often so- 
cially magniloquent and giving fine names 
to their heroines, are apt to have strong 
local coloring as regards external nature; 
they really discard skylark and nightingale 
and English hedgerows; the difference in 
climate and scenery is so irresistible that 
even American literary imitativeness yields 
to it, and strikes out for itself. Thus, in 
‘By the Western Sea,’ by Marshall Ilsley 
(San Francisco: Elder), we are really on the 
western side of the continent, and this ip 9 
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great thing. Even “Epiphany” does not 


suggest merely the prayer-book of the Eng- | 


lish Church (p. 28): 


The mountains are pale 

In noon’s veil, 

Without a crevice or cleft appear, 

As if there were no atmosphere, 

Like the young hills drawn 

In the dawn 

Of kneeling art in Italy, 

Unquestioning lines, on a doubtless sky: 
Hills lamb-pure as Assisi's saint, 

Empty of cloud or dusty taint, 

Just a distinct, gray, pinnacled wall 

In its very bareness mystical, 

Aa firm and frank as the faith of a child 
Undefiled, 

Ah this noonday crystalline! 

This ring of glory that is mine, 

Where the meadow-larks sing, 

it is Spring! 


Turn to the earth, 

And the mirth 

Of the searlet-breast finches in rows on the fence, 
Careless of whither or how or whence: 

Who find enough fun 

In the sun, 

Playing keep school in long rows—only play, 

For nobody thinks of duty to-day. 

Just to be is enough for me, 

And drink deep cups of eternity. 

A pair of bright blue-birds come into the game, 
And a glancing swift as swift as flame; 

The exuberant tourney is to strive 

Who is most alive, 

Who has most of God in his head and heart, 
Can capture of mirth the biggest part, 

Who to the lists cau the most life bring, 

Where the meadow-larks sing, 

It is Spring! 

Another instance of California’s local co- 
loring is in the ‘Sonnets of Edward Robeson 
Taylor on some pictures painted. by Wil- 
liam Keith’ (San Francisco: Taylor). Here 
the local quality appears not merely in the 
paintings, of which one is reproduced, but 
in the sonnets, as in the following (p. 25): 

THE UNCEASING ROUND. 
In centre of the canvas see this pine 

All stark in death, with arms in vain appeal 

For what it nevermore can taste or feel 

Of joys of earth or of the heavens divine. 
Straight as in life it stands, still bearing sign 

Of noble majesty and dauntiless will; 

While at its base its elder brothers spill 

Their ashes where the grasses kiss and twine. 
A glorious redwood centuries have blessed 

Uptowers, while with bliss of life possessed 

The forest sings in grand, harmonious tone. 
And careless men pass by—the children they 


Of other children death has made his own, 
And who like them shall strive and pass away. 


From a point yet farther than California, 
though not so localized in respect to climate, 
Mrs. Ella Higginson sends a volume charac- 
teristic of Puget Sound, ‘When the Birds Go 
North Again’ (Macmillan). Both the prose 
and the verse of this lady are now well 
known; and the sole defect she suffers, 
through isolation from literary centres, does 
not lie in the want of material or of mental 
activity, for she has both. If she suffers in any 
direction, it is because of her distance from 
an atmosphere of criticism, so that she has 
to forego that pruning and restraining which 
she might elsewhere have, and really does 
not always know what to publish and what 
to withhold. Much of what she writes rises 
to a fairly even grade, but other poems are 
far inferior, and indeed she occasionally, as 
in her poem called ‘‘Hate,’’ utters emotions 
too extreme to be even called poetic. On 


the other hand, she has here two sonnets, so 


noble in conception and execution that, in 
spite of a few technical defects, they con- 
stitute easily the high-water mark of the 
book, and might serve of themselves to give 
the author a reputation (p. 139): 


YET AM I NOT FOR PITY. 


For me there are no cities, no proud halls, 
No storied paintings, nor the chiselled snow 
Of statues; never have [ seen the glow 

Of sunset die upon the deathless walls 

Of the pure Parthenon; no soft light falls 
For me in dim cathedrals, where the low, 
Still seas of supplichtion ebb and ffow; 

No dream of Rome my longing soul cntbralls. 


But ob, to gaze in a long tranced delight 
On Venice rising from the purple sea! 
Oh, but to feel one golden evening pale 
On that famed island from whose lonely heights 
Dark Sappho sank in burning ecstasy! 
But once—but once—to hear the nightingale! 


Yet am I not for pity. This blue sea 
Burns with the opal’s deep and splendid fires 
At sunset; these tall firs are classic spires 
Of chaste design and marvellous symmetry 
That lift to burnished skies. Let pity be 
For him who never felt the mighty lyres 
Of Nature shake him thro’ with great desires 
These pearl-topped mountains shining silently 
They are God's sphinxes and God's pyramids; 
These dim-aisled forests His cathedrals, where 
The pale nun Silence tiptoes, velvet-shod, 
And Prayer kneels with tireless, parted lids; 
And thro’ the incense of this holy air 
Trembling—I have come face to face with God. 


We spoke in admiration, some time since, 
of the translation by Mr. Taylor of the fine 
sonnets—unique in French literature—of 
José-Maria de Heredia (San Francisco: 
Doxey). It is greatly to the transla- 
tor’s honor that he has just issued a 
second edition of this work with copious 
and careful revision of his versions. We 
have compared the two volumes with each 
other and with the originals, and find the 
changes in almost every instance an im- 
provement, either in grace or literalness or 
both combined. More than this, the greater 
wealth and seriousness of the English tongue 
give sometimes an advantage which al- 
most balances the greater delicacy and pre- 
cision of the French. As a reproduction of 
the various scenes and persons depicted, 
these sonnets stand alone. Mr. Philip Beck- 
er Goetz, in his ‘Poems’ (Boston: Badger), 
has also rendered a few of Heredia’s sonnets 
well, but less well than Mr. Taylor. 

‘Voices of the Morning,’ by J. A. Edgerton 
(Chicago: Kerr), has something of the 
erudeness of the young radical; but shows, 
on the whole, a generous and hopeful spirit. 
The following verses are from his elegy on 
Henry George (p. 97): 


What can we say of thee, but only this? 


' We had a prophet and we knew him not. 


Another age will rate thee at thy worth, 

A great, warm-hearted, fearless, honest man; 

A nobleman who took his rank from God 

And bore it like a king. And, O the poor 

How true a friend they've lost in losing thee! 
Who ever plead their cause with tongue and pen, 
Aud gave a plan to help them and the race. 


Now, like a warrior on a battle-fleld 

Whose last charge was his best, thy end has come 
Thou sought to raise our great Queen City up 
From out the mire, and fought wrong face to face; 
And, as thou led the hosts of tollers on, 

Against the citadels of fraud and greed, 

Just at the hour of seeming victory, 

Thy summons came and we were left alone. 


A curious and interesting point of an in- 
creasing mixture of races may be found in 
‘Songs from the Ghetto,’ by Morris Rosen- 
feld, with prose translation and glossary by 
Leo Wiener, instructor in the Slavic Lan- 
guages at Harvard University (Boston: 
Copeland & Day). We learn here, better 
than in any book readily accessible, the se- 
cret of that Yiddish or Judeo-German dia- 
lect, or group of dialects, of which we hear 
so much; and as this dialect is presented, 
so far as possible, in the orthography of 
ordinary German, the book forms really a 
primer of the language. Mr. Rosenfeld is 
of Polish birth, worked for years in a sweat- 
er’s shop, and is now a journalist. His 
poems are almost all infinitely sombre, but 
simple and human; and one understands, 
after reading them, that verse which says, 
“If one who is well versed in music were 
to hear a Jewish song, he could not abstain 


from shedding tears or from being deeply | 


moved by every sound of it” (p. 45). 
‘A Century of Indian Epigrams, Chiefly 


from the Sanskrit of Bhartrihari,’ by Paul | 


Elmer More (Houghton), {s a work of 
scholarship and skill, and although Mr. More 
has not unearthed another Omar Khayyam 
there is much in this little volume which Is 
terse, meditative, and telling; the following 
for instance (p. fli): 

One boasted “‘Lo, the earth my bed 

This erm a pillow for my head 


The moon my lantern, and the sky 
Stretched o'er me like a purple canopy 


“No slave-girls have I, but all night 
The four winds fan my slumbers light.’ 


And I, astonished: ‘‘Like a lord 

=as 

This beggar sleeps; what more could wealth af 
ford?" 


‘Gleanings from Poetic Fields,’ by Robert 
Tilney (Philadelphia: Winston), contains 
memories of Oxford and of Fleet Street, 
while one at least of the poems was written 
in camp at Nottoway Court-house, Virginia, 
during the civil war. The translations which 
form the greater part of the book have the 
usual defect of such collections, that they 
select mainly things rendered a hundred 
times before, as Schiller's “Thekla’s La 
ment’’ and Uhland’s “Landlady’s Daughter.” 
‘Magnolia Leaves,’ by Mrs. Mary Weston 
Fordham (Charleston, S. C.: Walker), is a 
little book by a colored authoress, with a 
commendatory preface by Booker T. Wash 
ington. The poems are simple, pleasing, and 
domestic. 

In ‘The Dream Beautiful, and Other 
Poems,’ by Charles Hamilton Musgrove 
(Louisville: Morton), the best dream is per- 
haps in this Ode to Omar Khayy4m, which 
closes with a good and well-phrased thought 
(p. 26): 

Omar, when I have stilled my spirit’s fire 
To heed the yearning music of your lyre, 


[ wonder if beyond the mystic veil 
You found the region of the Heart's Desire 


1 wonder if the faith you kept is best, 
If after all those hearts are happiest 

Who crown life's little day with feast and song 
Then go contented to their dreamless rest 


I sometimes stoop above the rose’s bed 
And gaze into its heart so richly red, 

And wonder where can Omar be the while 
Ilis garden blooms so bravely round his head; 


And then remember how so long, so long, 
‘The dust of earth has stopped his tuneful tongue 
And think how sweet must be bis sleep be 
neath 
The everlasting laurels of a song 
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We own to a feeling of wrath that the se- 
quel to the ‘Prisoner of Zenda’ should ever 
have been thought of. That was a pretty 
episode as it stood, and its crowning charm 
was the fine nobility with which the charac- 
ters made their exits—Flavia wearing her 
crowns, that of royalty and that other one 
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of silent grief; Rudolph Rassendyll, with his 
red Elphberg hair, stepping down and out 
from Ruritania. The story, which, however 
interesting, hovered always on the brink of 
burlesque, became dignified and even affect- 
ing by the manner of its close. To reopen 
the half-shut portal through which two gra- 
cious figures were seen receding, waving one 
another an eternal farewell, is in itself a 
literary, dramatic, and moral anti-climax 
which hurts the feelings even before one 
opens the covers of ‘Rupert of Hentzau.’ For 
ourselves, reading has not dispelled the judg- 
ment formed beforehand. We liked Flavia 
well enough not to witness her egregious 
folly; and Rudolph too well not to dislike 
having his dashing chatter about himself 
give place to apotheosizing on the part of his 
comrades in arms. Old Sapt, indeed, has 
lost none of his growling wit, nor Rupert 
of Hentzau any of his gaillard villany. Tar- 
lenheim, who tells the story, is a mush of 
loyalty; the two new agents of light and 
darkness—the English valet and the Swiss 
Bauer—are stagily stiff; and, spite of very 
clever contrivances in plot and movement, 
the whole thing reaches the point of bathos 
till we exclaim in the words of the poet, 
Herwegh, 
“Wir haben lang genug geliebt, 
Wir wollen endlich hassen,”’ 

The book, with its predecessor, is published 
in a handsome new edition, with illustrations 
by Gibson. We have not yet heard of a 
street being named for the hero, That may 
come. What we hope will not come is a se- 
quel to this sequel; but in the last chapter 
we read that Rudolph’s black-haired brother, 
Lord Burlesdon, has said, ‘‘Tell her Majesty 
that there is still a Rassendyll if she has 
need of one’’--and we tremble lest we be 
hoping against Hope. 

When a new book by Félix Gras is an- 
nounced, particularly if Mrs. Janvier be the 
translator, then, in the words that Burne- 
Jones once wrote on the appearance of Mr. 
Thackeray’s new novel, ‘The Newcomes,’ “it 
is time also for the critic altogetherto take up 
a new position, and descend from his seat of 
judgmeutto one cf testimony.’’ Glad testimony 
we bear, accordingly, to the power, value, 
and interest of this second story of the 
terrible Revolution by Gras. A sequel to 
‘The Reds of the Midi,’ that work beloved of 
two continents, this book has many of the 
same characters; but the little peasant hero 
Pascalet has disappeared to fight for his 
country on the frontier, and by and by to 
drift into Napoleon's service, and his little 
love, the aristocrat Adeline, is the centre of 
the later story and its blood-curdling adven- 
tures. How we shudder when the brutal 
Surto and La Jacarasse track her to her hid- 
ing-place! How we love the good people who 
at thelr own risk conceal and shelter her! 
How the flesh creeps at the horrors dissolv- 
ing into horrors that long surround her, and 
how sweet is escape! 
in a carrier's cart--to breathe the fresh 
country alr of the road to Lyons—it is not 
only Adeline and the motherly Lazuli who 
feel the relief, it is ourselves; we too are 
cheered, when afraid, by our honest driv- 


To leave gory Paris | 


| 





er’s courage, as we travel slowly towards | 


our very home, Avignon; not se slowly, in 


truth, as if our good Jean Caritous had not | 


a horse with four white feet, which, as all | ever had so much printed about her. In- 


good Provencaux know, means the right of 
way over every other carrier on the road. 
These files of carts we meet are carrying 
cheese or saffron or madder to Paris; per- 


‘ 


haps convent bells to be cast into cannon. 
Our brave Jean, so soon as he hears their 
bells jangle and long before they are in 
sight, cracks out gay songs with his whip- 
lash, and their drivers answer back with their 
whips, flicking out each one the song of his 
region. Even stories of robbers and wolves 
cannot daunt us—is not Jean Caritous our 
driver? 

It is pleasant to dwell on this pasto- 
ral interlude between the awful months in 
Paris and those in Avignon, where even loyal 
friendship cannot safely harbor the Aristo- 
crat, but only help her to another flight. 
We suspect that we shall one day hear more 
of her, and shall assist to his end her chief 
persecutor, who remains at large here, but 
whom no novelist will be content to leave 
permanently in possession of his neck. The 
theatrical character of this villain is the 
only blur on the reality of the story. Ame- 
nities we expect to dispense with in a chro- 
nicle of the Terror, and we face uncomplain- 
ingly, though we may wince, the bloody 
knives of a hundred assassins and the de- 
scriptions of the indescribable; but about 
Calisto (if one is to step for the briefest 
space from testimony to judgment) there is 
a stage-scoundrel air that tries the nerves 
more than horrors, and gives to this recital 


| the least little quality of factitiousness which 


was conspicuously wanting in its predeces- 
sor. But it yields not at all to that in 
movement or in poetry—a work that could 
not have been written by any but a Proven- 
cal and a singer, nor put into such English 
by any but by one who had long and in- 
timately listened to the minstrelsy of the 
Midi. 


In Lilian Bell’s short stories there is so 
much of delicacy, cleverness, and charm that 
one is tantalized at the narrow missing of 
complete mastery of her art. Her pictures 
of Mississippi life in all the “decay and care- 
lessness of the South” are delicious morsels 
of appreciation. So are some of her sketches 
of feminine character. Locomotives and 
strikes she has less happily ‘treated, and 
she is everywhere more successful in epi- 
sode than in plot. But it is well, in justice, 
to-remember that she has here and there 
been hampered by the form of the Christ- 
mas story, a species of literature which, as 
it exists at present, should not emerge from 
the periodical to be put between covers. To 
stumble into Christmas’ candles without 
warning is too like the shock of an unex- 
pected meeting with Pitcher’s Castoria or 
the habiliments of Plymouth Rock. 


We find ‘Phases of an Inferior Planet’ in- 
ferior even to the Planet, which is Eartb, 
and of which to some extent it is. It deals 
with a heroine who is sorely in need of 
juvenile discipline, and with a hero for whom 
a bad habit of writing essays on both sides 
of a question in college days made it pos- 
sible that he should become, first a scientist, 
then an agnostic priest in a ritualistic church 


| where there is a stained-glass window of 


a smiling Christ in a purple robe. The no- 
velist has undoubtedly thought deeply on 
many phases of life; but with much that is 
real there is a mass of shallow science, 
shallow art, and shallow feeling. What she 
has treated with thoroughness is the detail 
of the heroine's life. No woman but one 


deed, from the internal evidence afforded by 
that which constitutes the sincerest flattery, 


| we hazard a guess that the author of this 


novel has read and admires ‘The Beth Book.’ 





Mariana Musin is greatly addicted to opaline 
pallor, green and amber lights in the eyes, 
violet shadows on her face, and heavy hair; 
yes, of course, heavy, aureole-like, dry 
brown hair. The hero reckons among his 
features eyes with one pupil hazel, the other 
gray; this is unusual even in heroes, but 
then Mariana must have had more than the 
usual number of hands, for we read that 
“she lifted a glass of sherry, and, lighting 
a cigarette, sprang upon the music-stool.” 
He and she met by chance upon the fire- 
escape which constituted the piazza to their 
home in a Ninth Avenue fourth-story front, 
and their romance goes forward there among 
geranium-pots under the chaperonage of 
the Elevated Railroad, for ‘‘Mariana was 
famished for romance, but not for the ro- 
mance of the street,’’ having “an instinc- 
tive aversion to things common and of vulgar 
intent.” ‘Thus we are continually being re- 
minded what evil she did not do; and, in- 
stead of being left free to get what little 
amusement we might from a few clever epi- 
grams, a few sharp-eyed analyses of human 
nature, a few well-drawn bits of realism, 
and a plot not without power, spite of some 
absurdities, we are kept in a protracted 
quiver on the edge of things unutterable 
but half-uttered. Disagreeable rather than 
immoral, the story is written in a style that 
includes many kinds of objectionableness. 

Compared with nineteenth-century com- 
plexity, introspection, and vivisection, a tale 
of eighteenth-century life in London and 
Dublin, with its frivolity, scandals, and un- 
abashed rakishness, reads cool, clean, and 
pleasant. ‘The Fatal Gift’ has, more- 
over, other virtues than the unobjectionable 
relation of vices. It is a lively picture of 
eighteenth-century manners incidental to a 
sprightly, even rattling, history of the two 
beautiful Miss Gunnings. We follow them 
as they rise from their Irish bog till they set 
in blazes of ducal glory. We see them un- 
known, neglected, cmerging into fame on 
the shoulders of Ann Bellamy, the actress, 
and Tom Sheridan, her manager; then as 
celebrities, mobbed by admirers, hissed by 
rivals, lampooned by Grub Street, betted 
about at White’s, fought over at Chalk 
Farm, supping at Vauxhall, dancing at the 
Duchess of Bedford’s masquerade, converted 
to the gray garments of grief by Whitefield, 
dancing back to pink taffeta at the prospect 
of coronets. Their father, the prototype of 
the Irish father of fiction and drama, is 
drawn in all the swelling paternal pride and 
tearful bombast of that role. The mother 
would not disgrace the pages of Thackeray, as 
a picture of the maternal toad-eater run in- 
coherently mad. The sweet sagacity of Betty 
Gunning and the wild Irishry of Maria are 
happily contrasted, while different from both, 
yet also sweet, sagacious, and wild Irish, 
stands out the likeness of Ann Bellamy. It 
is a taking and well-told story full of Irish 
wit, and it will have the pleasing consequence 
of sending its readers to their bookshelves 
for their Horace Walpole, to renew old ac- 
quaintance, and to compare historic gossip 
with semi-historic fiction. 

A story to be read with interest and plea- 
eure is Mr. Maartens’s latest one—‘Her Mem- 
ory.’ We have not the elaborateness nor 
the intense qualities of ‘God’s Fool’ or ‘The 
Greater Glory,’ but there is a naturalness, a 
spontaneousness, a healthfulness which are 
better. One hardly knows why the story 


‘Is interesting. It is the very slightest. The 


long mourning of a husband for his wife, 
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bis grief slowly giving way to apathy; the | 


putting his hand to the plough at duty’s call 
the aftermath of a partly reawakened interest 
in life; his little girl’s progress through her 
long array of educators; the mother-in-law 
disapproving but beloved; the worldly, kind, 
shallow, wise half-love of earlier days who 
comes to the rescue—there is nothing star- 
tling in all this. But there is a grace of epi- 
gram, a prick of humor, that lends charm to 
Mr. Maartens’s strength of conviction and 
lightness to his thoroughness insocial studies. 
We say this with the greater alacrity that 
we have found the nervous tension of some of 
his novels an obstacle to satisfaction. His 
cynicism, though never insincere, has often 
seemed ill-controlled. In his slighter arraign- 
ments of society he is the more impressive 
for that very lightness of touch. The deep 
note is not indeed lacking. The widower, 
at the moment when he half-heartedly re- 
marries, finds that he is an artist, and might 
well have pursued the art he feared to be- 
little. The daughter loyally receives her 
step-mother at the very instant when she 
has ceased to need one. The half-forlorn 
suggestion of inopportunity stalking hand in 
hand with fulfilment is characteristic of Mr. 
Maartens’s genius. His silver linings have 
ever a cloud. However, as Lady Mary was 
amiable, shrewd, and most amusing, we may 


reasonably hope that they all lived happy | 
| death of Mr. Frederic to lend interest to 


ever after. 


‘A Lover’s Revolt’ is one-fourth novel and 
three-fourths colored photography, but pho- 
tography that is picturesque as weil as 
realistic. The subject is the dawning of the 
American Revolution; the place, naturally, 
Boston and its suburbs; the time, the months 
that lay between the closing of the port and 
the evacuation of Boston, including Lexing- 
ton, Concord, Bunker Hill, and Boston sur- 
rounded. There are face-to-face glimpses 
of Warren, Gage, Putnam, and Prescott; 
and there are minor lights unknown to fame, 
who ride and spy and fight, and who carry 
on their shoulders the rather uneasy burden 
of a love-story. Of Boston, abandoned to To- 
ries, trying to keep itself fed and amused, 
there is an effective, if not fine-lined, sketch; 
of the battles there are descriptions that 
take the reader into them more realizingly 
than many more pretentious accounts. The 
God-fearing Yankee, the conscienceless, self- 
seeking Yankee, the slab-sided Yankee with 
the saintly smile and Roman nose, the court- 
ly, son-of-England Yankee, are here, musket 
to shoulder, depicted with a naive energy 
which carries the reader along through many 
a literary slough, deriding, perhaps, but ar- 
riving. The author’s abundant command of 
Yankee dialect not infrequently overflows into 


| 


the zone beyond his quotation marks, but 


what matters it that a man says “shut of” 
or ‘a terrible long way,” if he takes one 
bodily through Lexington and Concord on 
June 17, 1775? Or shall we murmur even 
though he relapses into modern slang, 
“clean-shaved mugs,” “‘light-blue optics,’ or 
that he writes down a Tory belle as say- 
ing, “She is figuring to hook him again,” 
when he has let one see Gen. Howe spring 
from his seat at the play, shouting, ‘‘Officers, 
to your posts!’’ in response to the cry of the 
usher at the door, ‘‘The enemy are attacking 
Bunker Hill’? There is an obvious inten- 
tion to be just to England, combined with 
an equally obvious patriotic rage that in- 
dependence has not made us independent of 
English opinion. This finds amusing ex- 


story. As novel, to sum up, we find this 
work light in the balance; as a story that 
says its say vigorously, entertainingly, and 
(spite of blemishes alluded to) in good, no- 
nonsense fashion, it may be commended to 
the Anglo-American alliance. The one-half 
will enjoy it for its historic remindings, the 
other for the Yankee dialect it so grand- 
seriously loves. 

A list of books that celebrate fighting in 
Ruritania, France, and Massachusetts, is fit- 
ly closed with mention of Mr. Harold Fre- 
deric’s “Book of Two Wars,"’ the volume be- 
ing made up of four stories, two of our civil 
war and two anent the Wars of the Roses. 
Boys figure as the heroes, and boys, with 
others, will find good reading in these pages, 
though in the case of the first story we con- 
fess to an old-fashioned scruple as to let- 
ting our boys sympathize with desertion or 
deserters, however we may honor the filial 
passion. There is always internal evidence 
of intimate acquaintance which carries its 
own proof of fidelity when Mr. Frederic 
writes of life in the early sixties in the in- 
terior counties of New York State; and both 
his American heroes come from Juno Mills, 
close to the Adirondack region. The change 
of scene to Bosworth Field and Tewkesbury 
ushers in picturesque contrast, and here 
again the author’s intelligent pen is seen to 
be felicitously at home. It did not need the 


these stories, but it adds to the regret for 
his loss, to think how few story-tellers have 
his beautifully unaffected, impersonal style. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS.—III. 


The possible forms of queer and uncouth 
beasts were not exhausted, it would seem, 
by Gothic sculptors. Here are two books, 


published by R. H. Russell, ‘Sybil’s Garden | 


of Pleasant Beasts,’ by Sybil and Katharine 
Corbet, and ‘An Awful Alphabet,’ by Oliver 
P. Tunk, both containing some monstrosities 
beside which the grotesques of Notre Dame 
pale. ‘The New Noah's Ark,’ by J. J. Bell 
(John Lane), adds, moreover, some unfabled 


monsters to its irrelevantly spotted vergions | 
of better-known creatures; but it is only | 
fair to say that confusion to the youthful | 


mind is here guarded against to the extent 


of admitting the gobo’s “recent discovery.” | 


Some of the nonsense verses which accom- 
pany these pictures are better than ordinary. 
Many a child will smile sadly to read, 
“Some people like the Cod because 
He's good to bake or boll, 


But every child must love the fish 
Who gives such pleasant oil."’ 


Old Mother Goose, though her faults have 


lift on the white horse of that eccentric lady 
who added “‘toe-bells'’ to her riding outfit. 
‘Nursery Tales,’ told in gayly colored pilc- 
tures half cut from their pages, ready to 
make a fine paper-doll game, will amuse the 
little ones too young to read, while a sage 
older sister or aunt tries to conceal her in 
terest in “showing them how.”” All three of 
these books are published by R. H. Russell 

To criticise a play simply from a reading 
of its text is rather like judging a pudding 
from its cook-book recipe; but, whatever 
its acting qualities, excuse enough may be 
found for the play of ‘Alice In Wonderland’ 
compiled by Emily Prime Delafield (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), in the pleasure to be given by 
the mere assembling of the characters and 
recitation of some of the poems and dia 
logue which a whole generation has enjoyed 
in Lewis Carroll's books. That the sequence 
of events is quite changed is small matter 
One order does as well as another: and, of 
course, in a play the scene-shifter must be 
considered. Among useful stage directions 
would be an indication how the Cheshire cat 
manages to leave her grin behind her when 
she disappears. That she does it some way 
or other is plain from Alice's comment: "A 
grin without a cat is the most astonishing 
thing that I've seen in all my life 

“A book of modern fairy tales’ is the 
brief classification, and, perhaps, condemna 
tion, of Barrington Macgregor’s ‘King Long- 
beard’ (John Lane). But we hasten to add 
that ‘‘for those who like that sort of thing 
this will be just the kind of thing they will 
like.”” It is beautifully printed in clear large 
type, though insufficiently leaded; the illus- 
trations are by Charles Robinson, fantastic 
and clever; the text is lively with quips and 
puns, and sprinkled with quite accidental 
intimations that the author knows many 
things which he is too wise to tell—in fairy 
stories. 

The first of its seven short stories gives 
a name to F. Anstey’s book, ‘Paleface and 
Redskin’ (D. Appleton & Co.). There is 
plenty of fun in all the stories, whether of 
Indian adventure (in the paddock and back 
garden), of good little giris and slightly 
blasé fairies, of dear little naughty dogs 
of dolls, or sugarplums; and there its be- 
sides a quality which even children will 
often appreciate, and which makes the most 
infantile subject of interest to their elders, 
namely, a quickness to discern and deftnesa 
in expressing mental processes and motives 
of action. 

A little book called ‘Sun, Moon, and Stars’ 
(John Lane) is not an elementary astronomy, 


| but a collection of pictures and verses for 


| 


been so often mercilessly exposed, still | 
| comes up smiling. Every holiday gives her 


one or more new gowns, arrayed in which 


| she takes her old accustomed way straight | 
| printed entirely in capitals, and not regular 


to the hearts of the little nursery people. 


Some ‘New Mother Goose Pictures’ drawn by | 


Chester Loomis show our old favorites, Lit- 


| tle Miss Muffet, and Little Bo-Peep, Jack 
| Sprat, Simple Simon, and all the rest, at | 
| their usual occupations, and no whit less en- | 
gaging because drawn with skill and taste. | 


If any child desires to know the further ad- 
ventures of Little Bo-Peep as she searches 
for the tails of her unlucky sheep, he will 
find them told in serio-comic verses in ‘Little 


, Bo-Peep Continued,’ by R. K. Munkittrick, 


pression in a page of verse following the | 


with pictures by Chester Loomis. Here he 
will see her on her travels, meeting Old 


Mother Hubbard and her dog, and having a | 


children by E. Richardson, of which the first 
in order happens to be about the heavenly 
bodies. The verses are middling, and might 
safely be worse, for it is pretty certain that 
children will not read them, as they are 


type at that. It would be quite an effort 
for many a child of eight or ten years to 
pick out these words, and few children will 
give themselves the trouble merely to read 
about skies and woods and sunshine and 
rain. That taste comes later. The pictures 
Geserve much higher praise, and some of 
them are delightful, so simple in method—a 
few lines and spota of black and white, and 
the whole wide landscape charmingly sug 
gested. 

J. VT. Trowbridge ita too well-known 4 
writer to need much comment. “Two Biddicut 
Boys’ (The Century Co.) will be welcomed 
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by that large class of girls and boys who 
like the modern story of real life. That a 
lively dog--a circus dog, moreover—is the 
real hero of the book, will still further com- 
mend it. 

Old “Brer E’ar’ need not be ashamed to 
recognize one of his relatives in the jolly 
‘Arkansaw Bear’ whose mythical adventures 
are told by Albert Bigelow Paine (R. H. 
Russell). The bear Horatio plays ‘‘The Ar- 
kansaw Traveller’ upon his violin while Bo- 
sephus, his boy companion, sings improvised 
verses descriptive of their situation, and so 
they roam about together making their for- 
tune by their little performances, and amus- 
ing each other by conversation between- 
whiles. The numerous pictures are by Frank 
Ver Beck. 

Mr. W. J. Stillman, in the preface to his 
‘Little Bertha’ (London: Grant Richards), 
utters something very like an apology for 
having written a “‘modern fairy story.” 
Really, little apology is needed on that 
score, for though the language is modern, 
the elements of the tale are thoroughly 
time-seasoned—a wise and good father, a 
gentle and beautiful mother, fairy gifts 
showered upon Bertha’s cradle, an orphaned 
youth, and a series of tests from each of 
which she emerges not only triumphant but 
newly armed; and, finally, as crown and 
reward of all, marriage with a handsome 
king. All this is told with serious care, and 
never a touch of flippancy to make the read- 
er doubt the writer’s belief in his own 
tale, and with no pictures to destroy his 
trust in the superlative beauty for which 


all good fairies and all good women 
are justly celebrated. Truly, the mo- 
dern element is small here, and _ *re- 


duces itself mainly to a lack of horrors. If 
there were only a few malicious fairles or 
wicked mortals who were properly treated 
as an accompaniment to the wedding gayeties 
at the end, Mr. Stillman might plausibly 





pretend that the story was only a transla- | 
| nected with this horrible disease, and which 
| poets and novelists have sometimes treated | 


tion of a lately discovered Middle-Age man- . 


uscript. 
A fly’s autobiography, ‘Buz-Buz,’ by 
Charles Stuart Pratt (Lothrop Publishing 


Co.), May prove an eye-opener to eager | 
| of a family, clean and unclean, continue to | 


“young learners. Such an introduction to the 
life of one little creature will help them 
to observe many another for themselves. 

A pleasant story of the doings of three 
little girls and one boy who shared the 
many joys of country life, is ‘Marjory and 
her Neighbors,’ by Louise E. Catlin (Lo- 
throp Publishing Co.). Boating, coasting, 
skating, picnicking, dolls and pets, all have 
a record here; while an incident of bur- 
glars, and a hair-breadth escape 
drowning, serve to keep things from getting 
monotonous, 


Corona and 
Todd. 
1898, 


Coronet, By Mabel 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Boston: 


Expedition to Japan,in Mr. D. Willis James’s 
schooner-yacht Coronet, to observe the sun’s 
total obscuration on the 9th of August, 1896. 

Mrs. Todd treats of the ocean voyage from 
San Francisco to Japan and back; of Hawaii, 
and of Southern and Northern Japan, or 
Hondo and Yezo. The eclipse expedition 
proper consisted of nine persons—the captain 
and his wife, the astronomer and his wife, 





an ex-United States navy engineer, and four | 


gentlemen of scientific training, making 
a very congenial party. The fascinating ele- 


the charm of a clear, straightforward style, 
and the general arrangement of material is 
excellent. The overland journey to the Pa- 
cific was accomplished in April. While ro- 
tary snow-ploughs kept the tracks clear of 
snow, yet no ‘‘cow-catcher’ or other ma- 
chinery could keep off or shovel away pads, 
pencils, and reporters; for the journalists 


riving at San Francisco, the one woman of 
the party had to take “up the flag which the 
men hauled down,”’ and was left as a lone 


same instant the corona burst forth in mys- 
terious radiance. But dimly seen through 
thin cloud, it was nevertheless beautiful be- 
yond description, a celestial flame from some 
unimaginable heaven. Simultaneously the 
whole northwestern sky, nearly to the zenith, 
was flooded with lurid and brilliant orange, 
across which drifted clouds slightly darker, 
like flecks of liquid flame or huge ejecta from 
some vast volcanic hades, the west and 
southwest being in shining lemon yellow.” 


Strangely enough, when the tiniest globule 
of sunlight reapppeared, the fair corona and 


| all color in sky and cloud withdrew, and a 
ment of personal adventure is blended with | 


natural aspect of stormy twilight returned. 
The corona was noticeably flattened at the 
poles and extended equatorially. Esashi had 
vindicated its choice, proving the best place 
—that is, the clouds on that day were thin- 
nest there. The corona light was not strong 
enough to be caught on the photographs ex- 
posed upon the boats. On land only a few 


| pictures of the blurred image were taken. 
along the route were unceasing in their de- | 
sire for portraits and copy. Long before ar- | 


expert to answer questions about plans, ob- | 


jects, incidents, and personnel. 

The passengers soon learned what a su- 
perbly seaworthy vessel they were upon. In 
one trip round the world, four trips to Eu- 


never lost so much as a bucket from her 
deck or met with any serious mishaps. She 
was dry and comfortable in all weathers, able 
to keep the sea and make passages with al- 
most a steamer’s regularity. Mrs. Todd de- 


An experiment for Roentgen rays seemed 
to indicate their presence in coronal light. 
Prof. Todd’s electrical apparatus demon- 
strates that a great number of instruments 
can be employed in recording the corona au- 
tomatically, thus dispensing with a multi- 
tude of assistants and virtually lengthening 
the precious minutes of totality. 

The author is very keen in her perceptions 


| and accurate in her statements and render- 
rope, and two to the West Indies, the Coronet 


scribes with delight and enthusiasm the | 


equipment and furniture of the dainty sailer. 
Several chapters are devoted to society, poli- 
ties, education, and the aspects of nature 
and man in the Hawaiian republic (as it was 
then). In these islands the late Miss Kate 
Field uttered her last words in Mrs. Todd’s 
presence. Of leprosy, the author says: 


“No such feeling as we have always con- 


in ghastly fashion, troubles the Hawaiian 
native. 
of his contracting the disease. Transmitted 
largely through the saliva, all the members 


ings of Japanese words, so much so that it 
seems a pity that even such slight solecisms 
as “Yeddo” for Yedo, and “Kuro-Shiwa” for 
“-shiwo’’ occur on her pages. 


Wild Animals I Have Known, and 200 Draw- 
ings. By Ernest Seton Thompson. Scrib- 
ners. 1898. 8vo, pp. 359. 


The motive of this charming book reminds 


| us of the more formal treatise on the per- 


His lack of dread is often the means © 


| dip their fingers in the common bowl of poi. | 
| Unlike the white leprosy of Syria, this form | 
| is, thus far, equally incurable.” 


| and children born of 


| utes of the eclipse were waited for. 


Yet leprosy alone does not cause death, 


healthy and often escape the disease. 


leper parents are | 
| passages of his preface, p. 12: 


sonality of animals by Prof. Shaler, review- 
ed at length in these columns not long ago, 
though the method is entirely different. 
Both books bear upon the kinship of man 
with other animals; bespeak kindly, sympa- 
thetic feelings towards our fellow-creatures 
of a lower order than ourselves; and dwell 
upon the marked individuality or personal 


| peculiarities which every beast will be found 


to possess when studied closely enough. 
Prof. Shaler gave us the more scientific as- 
pect of the theme which Mr. Thompson 


| now presents from a more artistic point of 


Four weeks at sea brought the voyagers to | 


the Mikado’s domain. The chapter on ‘Japan 
Revisited” is very suggestive. The track of the 


eclipse lay across the northeastern end of Yezo. 
from | 


With all that modern science, Yankee inge- 
nuity, and the last refinements of experi- 
mental skill could suggest, the precious min- 
Mean- 


| while the ladies in the party visited first 


Loomis | 


southern Hondo, seeing Kioto, Nara, and the 


| Inland Sea, and then the interior of Yezo. 


The author of this book has chosen an al- | 


| worthy. 


The descriptions of the Ainu and their vil- 
lages are valuable, interesting, and trust- 
When summer's climax came upon 
Esashi, the programme was found to have 
been arranged with exactness long before. 
At half-past two in the afternoon perceptible 


| darkness crept onward, as the moon snoved 


literative but apt and descriptive title. She 
is the helpful companion in the frequent 
travels of her husband, Prof. David P, Todd, 
who, being an astronomer set to pursue sha- 
dows, cannot long remain at home, She has 
written an entertaining volume on ‘Total | 


Century on her experiences in Japan in 1887 
are pleasantly remembered. This well-il- 


lustrated and indexed volume of nearly 400 
pages is a narrative of the Amherst Helipse 


Kelipses of the Sun,’ and her papers in the | Sew thin and wan. 


across the face of the sun till his crescent 
Soon ships, sea, and 


view. The latter strikes his keynote in these 


“The fact that these stories are true is 
the reason why all are tragic. The life of 
a wild animal always has a tragic end.” 

“‘We and the beasts are kin. Man has no- 
thing that the animals have not at least a 
vestige of, the animals have nothing that 
man does not in some degree share. Since, 
then, the animals are creatures with wants 


/ and feelings differing in degree only from 
| our own, surely they have their rights.’ 


By way of pointing out an extreme case 


' of human possibility in the brutes, let us 


mountain faded into colorlessness, and a chil) | 


fell across the land. Then in a moment un- 
earthly night enveloped all. 


“With an indescribable out-flashing at the 


ask, who would imagine a Jekyl and Hyde 
dog? But there ure such. Mr. Thompson 
tells us the story of Wully, the mongrel 
sheep-dog, and elsewhere speaks of another 
case (p. 11)— 


“a similar yaller dog who long lived the 
double life--a faithful sheep-dog by day, 
and a bloodthirsty, treacherous monster by 
night. Such things are less rare than is 
supposed, and since writing these stories I 
have heard of another double-lived sheep- 
dog that added to its night amusements 
the crowning barbarity of murdering the 


| smaller dogs of the neighborhood. He had 


killed twenty and hidden them in a sand- 
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pit, when discovered by his master. ute | pass over as they do the catalogue of ships 


died just as Wully did.” 


One can never be indifferent to tragedy, 
and Mr. Thompson holds our unflagging in- 
terest in his stories. He knows his animals 


as individual characters, and sets forth their | 


lives vividly, making us feel for and with 
them, through all their vicissitudes to the 
appointed death by violence. Not that these 
lives are all sad—on the contrary, there is 
plenty of fun, and keen enjoyment of living, 
and development of all sorts of traits; it is 
the inevitableness of fate that lends a som- 


bre undertone to the whole recital. The | 


treatment of these themes is not less artis- 
tic with the pen than with the pencil, in 
both of which modes of expression Mr. 
Thompson shows himself easily master of 
his subject. 

The eight stories are of Lobo the wolf, 
“King of Currumpaw’’; Silverspot the crow; 
Ruggylug the cottontail rabbit; Bingo the 
dog; the Springfield fox; the pacing mus- 
tang; Wully the “yaller’’ dog above mention- 
ed; and Redruff the partridge. Each is illus- 
trated with one or more full-page plates, 
which merit more than a mere word of 
praise. Mr. Thompson is now drawing the 
best mammals of any American artist; from 
a strictly technical or zoédlogical standpoint 
they surpass his birds, in fact, and in the 


in the ‘Iliad.’ The chapter discussing Gray's 
musical taste will entertain antiquarians 
only. With the chapter ‘Last Century Singers” 
more interesting ground is reached. That it 
was “the day of artificiality in music as 
well as in manners” is an assertion in proof 
of which some curious facts are cited, such 
as this: “Though half of the singers were 
men and half women, nine-tenths of the 
voices were sopranos and contraltos."' The 
second section of Mr. Krehbiel’s book is 
devoted to an examination of a diary which 
Haydn kept in his first visit to London in 
1791-2, and which Pohl utilized in his book, 


| ‘Mozart and Haydn in London.’ It contains 


present case he has been able to give his | 


fancy free play in depicting the sentiments 
and passions of animals, and the shifting 
scenes in their personal lives, as true to 
nature as their mere forms. It is not easy 
to pick out one of the stories in point of our 
remarks, they are all so good; but the Spring- 
field fox particularly arrested our attention 
and excited our sympathy. Compare the 
plates of p. 196, p. 202, and p. 218—the cruel 
complacency and exultation of the first, the 
cunning and expectancy of the next, the 
utter woe of the third, where Vixen watches 
‘like Rizpah”’ by her dead cubs, stretched 
stiff-legged in the snow—we can even see 
that their noses are cold! 

This is artistic fidelity to nature in high 
degree—a kind of realism that the technical 
naturalist requires, to which is added that 
lifelikeness which satisfies the most ardent 
imagination. Besides these striking plates, 
the broad margins of the pages are utilized 
with more than 150 very telling thumbnail 
sketches, as a sort of running commentary 
on the text. Nothing of equal simplicity 
could be more effective than these little od- 
dities and whimsies. The book is thoroughly 
good, both in purpose and execution; it 
should find a wide circle of interested read- 
ers, to whose sympathies it appeals so 
strongly and so humanly. 





Music and Manners in the Classical Period. 
By Henry Edward Krehbiel. Scribners. 


sical literature consists of chapters on five 
different subjects, whose chief bond of union 
is that they relate mainly to the last cen- 
tury. The first part, headed ‘‘A Poet’s Mu- 
sic,” describes a “laborious collection of 
manuscript music that Gray compiled in 
Italy while frivolous Horace Walpole was 
eating iced fruits in a domino to the sound 
of a guitar.” This collection, nine volumes, 
was given by Mr. Bangs, the auctioneer, to 
Mrs. C. M. Raymond (Annie Louise Cary), 
from whose hands they passed to the shelves 
of Mr. Krehbiel. His detailed description of 





| numerous collaborators, but also to the time 
Mr. Krehbiel’s latest contribution to mu- | 





these volumes most readers will probably | 





| two well-proportioned quartos, owes its ex- 


some quaint details, ranging from musical 
impressions to recipes for preserving milk. 
A special chapter treats of ‘“‘His English 
Love,’ a flirtation with an Englishwoman | 
whose letters to Haydn are here printed— 
for no obvious reason, as they are stupid 
and illiterate and throw no new light on the 
composer. 

In “Social and Artistic Salzburg’ Mr. 
Krehbiel gives an amusing description of the 
Mozart festival at Salzburg, which, though 
it took place in 1891, was essentially me- | 
diwval in its atmosphere—including that of 
the smal] theatre, which apparently had not 
been renovated for centuries. Under the 
head of “Da Ponte in New York,” an in- | 


teresting character, half artist, half vaga- | 
bond, the librettist of Don Giovanni, is | 
freshly revealed. Though he lived for years | 
in New York and was buried here, Mr. 
Krehbiel was not able to find his grave 
after devoting weeks to the search. The 
account of his life and ambitions makes the 
most entertaining pages in this volume and 
embodies the materials for a romance. There 
are chapters on ‘‘The Beethoven Museum at 
Bonn” and ‘The Influence of Goethe and | 
Liszt,”” but next to the Da Ponte chapters 
the most valuable portion of the book relates 
to Alexander Wheelock Thayer, who de- 
voted his whole life to preparing a bio- 
graphy of Beethoven. Of this Mr. Krehbiel 
is at present preparing a condensed edition 
for the Scribners. From notebooks of 
Thayer placed at his disposal, several pages 
of details regarding Beethoven are here 
printed, some of them new, including the 
confession that his favorite among his sym- 
phonies was the ‘“Eroica.” 





The Encyclopedia of Sport. Edited by the 
Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Hedley 
Peek, and F, G. Aflalo. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1898. 2 vols. 


The best books grow; they are not made. 
This encyciopedia, issued in parts during 
the past two years, and now complete in 


cellence not only to the editors and their 





and country that produced it. No nation has 
shown 80 deep-rooted and widespread love | 
for out-door sport as the mother country. | 
No period has produced a larger number of | 
creditable and entertaining books on life in ' 
the open air than the present. Out of this 
literature, composed of series of books like 
the Badminton Library, and of single vol- 
umes like Jefferies’s ‘Red Deer,’ Buxton’s 
‘Short Stalks,” and Whymper’s ‘Scrambles 
amongst the Alps,’ there has grown an au- 
thoritative and instructive work of refe- 
rence, which at the same time illustrates 
vividly the superabundant vigor and daring 
that have taken the Briton to every quarter 
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| of the globe, in search of the pleasure that 


is never separate from toil and hardship 

The wanderings of the feet of the young 
men who have listened to the call of the 
red gods, and the contributions to our scien 
tific knowledge that they have brought back 
are alike recorded in a manner concise and 
entertaining. One will look long to find mor 
accurate pictures, more exact descriptions of 
rare birds and beasts, than are contained in 
these pages. Seldom do tooks of adventur: 
contain a more thrilling passage than that 
in which Mr. F. C. Selous describes the at 
tack of a hungry lioness: and in many ar 
ticles bits of personal experience make the 
reader forget that the rages are those of an 
encyclopaedia, 

As a book of reference, it is well up to 
date. Championships and athletic records 
are revised to the time of the publication of 


| the separate parts. The triumphs of the 


American jockey Tod Sloan, at Epsom, and 
the speed of the stallion Star Pointer at 
Boston are duly mentioned. The ‘Encyclo 
predia’ is especially strong in the number of 
sicned articles and in the names that are 
appended to them. Of the one hundred and 
eighty contributors a large number are 
recognized, even on this sjde the Atlanti 


| as experts. The editors have been fairly 
successful in securing from these writers a 
| treatment of each subject reasonably full 


and explicit, and yet proportioned to its im 
portance and the character of the work 
There are some marked exceptions, and we 
wonder if the death of the titled editor be 
fore the completion of the work accounts 
for the failure to condense the elaborate but 
diffusely written article on yachting which 
Lord Dunraven contributed to the last num 
ber. Occupying twice the space of any other 
contribution, it lacks the glossary and bib- 


| liography usually appended. For either of 


these the reader could well exchange the 
column in which is detailed the history of 
the manufacturing firm that supplied the 
Valkyrie with sails. 

There has been an effort to have the book 
meet the requirements of Americans as well 
as Englishmen. Col. Roosevelt has written 
eleven articles relating to sport in the Unit- 
ed States. A dozen of our countrymen have 
treated such subjects as Football, Lawn 
Tennis, Rowing, and Yachting from our 
standpoint. Yet the work constantly reminds 
one of the different and far more serious 
way in which the subject as a whole is re- 
garded abroad. It is well instanced by the 
inclusion of an article on a local game like 
Knurr and Spell, by the extended treatment 
of First Aid, i. ¢., what should be done in 
case of accidents, and by the exclusion of 
popular juvenile sports, like marbles and 
kite-flying. 

An index with more than three thousand 
entries ought to meet all requirements. It 
does not. A hasty trial of it shows no clue 
to the important paragraph on Basket Ball 
found on page 510 of the second volume, no 
allusion under Hare and Hounds to the de. 
tailed information given in the same volume 
about that famous game as now played at 
Rugby, and no reference to the page where, 
under the heading Obsolete Sport, may be 
found an account of bull-baiting as practised 
in England at the beginning of this century. 
Despite the defects and limitations men- 
tioned,the mechanical execution of the work 
is so fine, its forty full-page plates are so 
beautiful, and the merits of the text are so 
great, that the holiday season rarely pre- 
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sents a worthier claimant for the attention 
of lovers of good books. 
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paigos, Scribners, .50. 

lbickens, Charles, <A Child’s History. of England. 
{ Gadshill Edition. } Scribners. $1.56 

Yvixon, Prof, M. In the Republic. ‘of Letters. 
Seribners. $1.25, 

Devoe, Austin, Miscellanies, Dodd, Mead & Co, 


John Lane. 


lbrawings by W. g. Smith, C. H, Johnson, and T. 
de Thulstrup. R. Herrick & Co. Each $5. 

Jbreaser, H, - , ee of Hope, and ther Mes- 
sages from the Hills Boston: G. H, Ellis. $1.50. 

Dvammond, W. A. Phil-o-rum’s Canoe, ae Poems. 
Putnams. ise 

Jhumas, Alexandre. La Question d'’Argent. Boston: 
I), C, Heath & Co, 30. j 

Evans, Prof. FE. P. Beltriige zur Amverikanischen 
Litteratur- und Kulturgeschichte. Stuttgart: 
Cotta; New York: Lemcke & Buechner. 

Vield, Lilian F. An Introduction 4 the Study of 
the Renaissance, Scribners. $1.50 

Vixcher, Prof. Rudolf. Zu den Kunstformen des 
Mittelalteriichen Epos. Leipzig: Wilhelm Brau- 
mm er. 

FitzGerald, Edward. Rubfiyft of Omar Khay- 
ram. eiscorated by W. B. Macdougall, Macmil- 
an. ‘ 

Gates, Eilen M. H. On Christmas Day. Putnams, 

Gibson, Edward, Lord Ashbourne. Pitt: Some 
Chapters of his Life and Times, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
tiowdy, Jean L, Ideals and Programmes, Syra- 
euse: ©. W. Bardeen. Tic. 

Grahame, Kenneth. Dream Days. John Lane, $1.25. 

‘ireen, Prof. A. Ii, First Lessons in Modern Geo- 

Prowde Clarendon Press; New York: Henry 


row 
“England and Yesterday.”” A 


Guiney, Louise L, 
Kook of Short Poems. London: Grant Richards. 


Gulland, W. G. Chinese Porcelain. London: Chap- 
man Hall: New York: Scribners. $38.50. 
Wall, Tom. The Little Lady, Some Or. aaa 
und Myself. E. R. Herrick & Co. $1.2 


The Boston Transcript says of God- 
frey’s ‘‘Poor Human Nature’’ ($1.50), 
the new musical novel : ‘‘ Unless we are 
much mistaken the reader will be 
charmed with the treatment and the 
characterization alike. . . . It bears 
the impress of a refined imagination. 

. . We bave nothing but praise to 
say of this fine, strong tale, and can 
recommend it heartily and without 
qualification. ’ 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


au W, 28d St., New York 


THOS. J. TAYLOR, 
Taunton, [lass., 


Offers the following Catalogues: 


No. 67. First Editions of American Authors. 
No. 68. American Local History. 
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Bamsersiay, J. H. The Seven Voices. Putnams. 

peti Isabel A. Nursing: its Principles and 
Practice. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, } 

Hemenway, Crabtree. Doomsday. Boston: Cope- | 
land & Day. 50c. i 

Hill, Graee L. ane Point. <A ened Outing. 
Philadelphia: A. J. Rowland. $1.50, 

1 New York. Second Series. 
2.0. 

Holland, W. J. The Butterfly Book, A Popular 
Guide to a Knowledge of the Butterflies of North 
Amcrica, Doubleday & McClure Co, $3. 

Hope, Anthony. The Adventures of the Lady 
Ursula. A Comedy in Four Acts, R. H. Rus- 
sell. $1.50. 

Hotchkin, Rey. 8. F. The Living Saviour, Phila- 
delphia: G. W. Jacobs & Co. Bue, 

Hioward, Gen. O. O. Fighting for Tlumanity; or, 
Camp and Quarter-Deck. I. T. Neely 

Itull, Eleanor, The Cuchullin Saga in Irish Lite- 
rature. London: David Nutt, 

Iiume, M. A. S. The Great Lord Burghley, Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $3.50, 

James, Alice L. Catering for Two. 

2d. 

Jefferson, Rey. C. E, weet Talks ——. a 
People in my Study, Y. Crowell & ¢ $1. 
Lane-Poole, Stanley. Saladin, and the Fait of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. { Heroes of the Nations.] 

Putnams, $1.50, 

Larned, W. C. ere 
land, Sammons. $1.5 

Lathbury, Rey. C, Goa. Winning Us, Germantown, 
Pa. : caves Publishing Co. 40c. 

Le Conte, Prof. Joseph. - Compend of Geology. 
American Book Co.  $1.2¢ 

Lewis, Julius A. A Prince of the Blood. Phila- 
delphia: Drexel Biddle. 


Putnams. | 


Putnams, 


A Romance of Hol- 


Lisio, G. Il Prineipe di Niccold Machiavelli. Testo 
critico con introduzione e note. Florence: G. C, 
Sansoni, 


Little, A. J. Through the Yang-tse Gorges. 3d 
ed. London: Low, Marston & Co,; New York; 
Scribners, $2.5 ; 0, 

Longfellow, W. P. P. The Column and the Arch, 
Scribners. 32. 

Lowe, David, Gift of the Might, and Other Poems. 
London: F, W. Wilson & Co. 


Macaulay, T. B. Essay on Addison, Essay on 


Milton, Macmillan. Each 25c. 
Macgregor, Barrington, King Longbeard. John 
Lane. $ 50 


MeArthur, Alexander. seams. A Story of a 
Model. Rand, MeNally & a 

McGinnis, E, i H. The on of the ‘‘Yampa.”’ 
Outing Publishing Co. 

McMahon, Prof, James, and Snyder, Virgil. Ele- 
ments of the Differential Calculus. American 
Book Co, $2. 

Meredith, George. Gee of Daal Conquerors. = 
Amazing Marri Lo Ormont. Poe: 
Scribners. Each 

Miller, Hl. A. Money and Bimetallism. Put- 
nams. $1. 

Molesworth, Mary L, The Laurel Walk. Thila- 
delphia; Drexel Biddle. 

Morgan, Rey. T. J. The Negro in America, Phila- 
delphia: Baptist Publication Society. a 

Newland, Simpson, Paving the Wa 
mance of the Australian Bush. 
Drexel Biddle. 

Nursery Tales. H. Russell, 

Pendleton, Louis. Lost Prince Almon. Philadel- 
phia: Jewish Publication Society. 

peentagton, Jeanne G. Some Marked Passages, 
and Other Stories, Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


Perry, Lilla ©. Impressions, A Book of Verse. 
Boston: Copeland & Day, 
Philipps, Dr. L. M. The Mind Reader. F. T. 


Pierson, Rev. A. T. Cathsrine of Siena, Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. 0c. 

Pierson, Rev. A. T, In Christ Jesus; or, The 
Sphere of the Bellever’s Life. Funk & Wagnalls. 
Co, Ger 


Philadelphia: 


$1.7 
| Prothero, R. E. 


Child Stories and Rhymes. Bos- 


Trath and Frror; or, The Science 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing 


The Works of Lord Pacem. Vol. 
Il. London: Murray; New York: Scribners. $2. 

Ralph, Julian. An Angel in a Web, Har atpere et , 

Ramsay, W. M. Was Christ Born at hlehem ? 
London: Hodder & Stoughton; New York: Put- 
nams, 

ge 4 Sir oa H. The Foundations of England. 
2 vols. London: Sonnenschein; New York: Mac- 
millan., $7.50. 

Rathbone, A, B. 
laya. London: Sonnenschein; 
uitilan, $3.50, 

Richardson, EK. Sun, Moon, and Stars. 
and Verses for Children. John Lane. Z 

Robertson, Sir George 8. Chi itrél. The Story of a 
Minor Siege. Scribners, 5. 
Robin, Jay. The Flight of Tearus. An Idyl of 
Printing-House Square. I’. T. Neely. 

Bepers, The ChNstian Ideal. T. Y. Crowell 


Rouse, - w. ‘SL D. A History of Rugby School. 
Scribners, $1.50. 

Siebert, Prof. W. H. The Underground Railroad 
from Slavery to Freedom. Maemillan. 

Spears, J. R. — Navy in the War with Spain. 
Seribners. $1.54 


Poulsson, Emilie, 
ton; Lothrop 

Powell, J. W. 
of Inteliection, 
Co. 


Camping and Tramping in Ma- 
New York: Mac- 


Pictures 


Stables, Dr. arate: Courage, True Hearts. 

London; Blackie & Son; New York: Seribners. 
.25, 

Street, G. S. Some Notes of a Struggling Genius, 
John Lane. S5e. 

Svetla, Caroline. Maria Felicia. Chicago: A. C, 
McC lurg & Co, $1, 

Symonds, J. A. The Renaissance in Italy. 7 vols. 
New Edition. Scribners. 

Symonds, J. A. Sketches and Studies in Italy and 
Greece, Vol. Il. Seribners. $2. 

New Methods in Education. 


Tadd, J. L. Orange 
Judd Co. $3. 

Tanner, Prof. J. H., and Allen, Joseph. An Ele- 
mentary Course in Analytie Geometry. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 2. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord. The Princess. Macmil- 


lan. 25¢. 

The Encyclopmdia of Sport. 
Putnams. Eac 1, 

The Frank Lockwood Sketch Book. 
ward Arnold. 


Parts XIX. and XX. 
Londons: Ed- 


The Life aan _annghings of Jesus Christ, Double- 
day & McCl i. 
The Twentieth. Nhoateey New Testament. Part I. 


London: Mowbray House. 


waites, The Jesuit Relations, Vols. 
Rees. and XXXII, Cleveland: Burrows Bros. 
Tauk, 0. P. An Awful Alphabet. R. H. Rus- 
sell, 1. 


Turgenev, Ivan. A Lear of the Steppes, and Other 
Stories. et Ry $1. 

Vase. ‘Chat ‘ey * New God. A Tale of the 
Early rist ame, 

Wait, J i. las ai an Selected Orations. 
fA Book Co. 

Selections’ from Dryden, B 
Leach, Shewell & 


Watrous, G. A. 
Wordsworth, and Browning. 


Co. Bbe., 
Weed, G. L. Fs Life of Christ for the Young. 
Philadelphia: G. W. Jacobs & Co. 
Weir, as =. Ps <canuck Down South, ‘Montreal: 
John Love : n 
Wells, Prof. Webster. The Essentials of Geome- 
try. Leach. Shewell & Co. 
White, E. R. Wolfe &Co, Good Fighting. Bos- 
rd Ai. Hist ddern Italian Art. 


Wittustrated. Lo smans, FB 

rate ngma n: 

Wi — Dawid. A . Froude and Cariyte, Dodd, 
Mead 

Wilson, R. *B. The Shadows of the Trees, and 
Other Poems. R. H. Russell. 50, 

Wit and Hamer, Series. English. Irish. Scotch. 
Philadelphia: G. W. Jacobs & Co. Each 50¢ 








The Story of the 
Civil War. 


A Concise Account of the War in the United 
States of America Between 1861 and 1865. 
By Jonn CopMan Ropes, To be completed 
in four octavo volumes, with compreben- 
sive maps aud battle plans. 

Part 1.-—Narrative of Events to the Opening 
of the Companies of 1862. With 5 mape, 
870, pp. xiv. 4-274 $1.50, 

Part 11!—The Campaigns of 1862. 459 pp. 
18 folding maps. 8vo. Probable price, 
$2.50. Nearly ready. 


“The most complete,  Sommpnetensive, and interesting 
account of the Clyil War which has ever been published 

. . We unhesitatingly recommend it as containing a 
wealth of information tuat no one can afford to be de- 
prived of.”—New Haven Leader. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 








INDEX TO MEADE’S OLD CHURCHES, MINIS- 
TERS, AND FAMILIES OF VIRGINIA. 
M.D, ahd 68, cloth or paper, #1 00, 





By 
published by Toga, Mt Hiniony Amegctation, VAsiaros 
COLYER “MERI Secretary, 
0. Box rt  Washingvon, D.C. 


LIBERAL PRICES PAID 
FOR THE FOLLOWING BOOKS: 


THE EMBARGO. Boston: 1808 or 1809. 

BURNS’S POEMS. New York: 1788, or Philadel- 
phia, same date. 

NOTES ON WALT WHITMAN. Joun Burrovens. 
New York: 1867, 

EMERSON. By A. Bronson ALcorr. Cambridge: 
1865. 


THE STORY OF ACAT. Avpricn. Boston, 1879. 
CATALOGUE OF ALL THE BOOKS PRINTED 
IN THE UNITED STATES. Boston: 1804, 
NENORIAL OF ROBERT BROWNING. Cam- 

bridge, Mass. (1800). 
Aus. IN WONDERLAND. D. 


B 178 S ADDRESSED TO MRS. wea. MON- 
ET AGU R E and B. W. pacctes: © rR. THO- 


Mas PEARLYLE. March, 188 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR SRAYVAR: 
1850, "68, °72, ‘79, or Boston: 1879, 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. Prime.- New York: 
187, 


THE CHINA HUNTERS’ CLUB. New York: 1878. 
HARVARD COLLEGE Lee ARY BIBLIOGRA- 
BHICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


AppLeton & Co.: 


London: 


. Any bound vol- 
umes, 


DEWITT MILLER, 
P. O. Drawer 1612, . . . Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Su amSTUS 4 REMARKABLE BOOK. 


The Oxford Bibles, 


Testaments and 
Prayers and Hymnals. 


The Oxford University Press (American 


Branch) offers Bibles and Prayer-Books 
and Hymnalsin every size and every shape 


and every style of binding that the most | 


practised taste and ingenuity, aided by almost 
unlimited means, have been. able to put 


upon the market. They have just published | 


a large-type edition of ‘‘ The Revised Bible 
with References,’’ perfectly printed for the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in the 
artistic style of the Riverside Press ($1. 25- 
$11,00.) Also the AMERICAN REVISED 
BIBLE, There are now ready no less than 
twenty new copyright editions of the genuine 
“ ‘Oxford’ Teachers’ Bibles’’ and *‘Authoriz- 
ed American Editions.” The Dial of Chicago 
calls them ‘‘the climax in Bible-making;”’ 
and, referring'to the illustrations, The Sunday- 
School Times says: ‘In this department this 
Bible is probably far superior to any other of 
those commonly called ‘ Teachers’ Bibles.’ ”’ 
Probably there does not exist another equally 
good compact collection of the kind. Of 
the “ ‘Oxford’ Self-Pronouncing Bibles’’ the 
Christian Advocate says: ‘‘ This one strikes us 
as being the best. In fact, it comes in every 
respect near the limit of absolute perfection."’ 
Added to allthere were already there are now 


dels of elegance in paper, printing, and bind- 
ing. No matter how dear the little shabby 
prayer-book full of associations may. be, no 
one will object to find a new one just the 
right size in the beautiful flexible covers, 


Oxford Press can furnish them. 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(AMERICAN BRANCH), 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, = = New York 





Curiously Interesting. 
THE MAGIC OF THE HORSE- 
SHOE, 


With Other Folk-Lore Notes. By Ro- | 


BERT Mrans Lawrence, M.D. 8vo, 
$2, 25. 


volume, '’’—Beacon, Boston. 


‘*Folk-lore has been enriched by his | 


labors.’’—New York Times. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





With Kitchener to Khartum. 


An Account of the British Campaign in the Soudan. 
By G, W. STEEVENS. 
8vo, Cloth. With Maps. Price, $1.50. 


Mr. Steevens is the celebrated correspondent of the Daz/y 
Mail, in London, and was with the Sirdar during his entire cam 
paign against the Mahdi. His narrative is a wonderful contribu 
tion to the literature of battle and adventure. ‘The book has 
already gone into its eighth large edition in E:ngland. 








This book has already gone into its Eighth Edition in England. 





‘Oxford’ Long Primer 24mo "' and ‘‘ ‘Ox- | 


ford’ 12mo Prayer and Hymnals,”’ both mo- |: 





| 
| 
| 
| 


silver ornamented or initialed, in which the | 





‘*A decidedly interesting and valuable 








The Spectator says: Black and White says: 

“The book is a masterpiece. «« He gives a picture of the Sou- 
He writes an Engksh which is al- dan of to-day that is absolutely 
ways alive and alert. He fits a marvellous, and he shows us a rush 


vivid experience with a vivid phrase, of Dervishes, OF a charge of our oa n 
Lancers, with a few brilliant strokes. 
The book is full of such in- 
stances. ‘With Kitchener to Khar- 
tum’ is a magnificent perform- 
ance — modern to the last degree « 


and his quick talent permits him to 
realize for his readers the magnificent 
panorama which fate has driven be- 


fore his eyes. . . . The de- 


scription of the battle of Omdurman up-to-dateness, yet full of that old 
reaches, we do not hesitate to say, spirit which takes pride in fighting 
the high-water mark of litera- well dofte and in the steady growth 
ture.” of Britain’s borders.’’ 

















For Saie by all Booksellers. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New York. 


A BOOK FOR MUSIC LOVERS “ 
The Music Dramas The third American edition 
of Richard Wagner >|} of AYEWIN (0% copies) 


is now on the press, the se- 
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Seated 


With some account of his Festival Thea- a a 
tre at Beyreuth. Translated from the cond edition having been en- 
French of Albert Lavignac, Professor - exhausted 

*xhausted. 
of Harmony at the Paris Conservatory, tirely ‘ 
by EstHer SInGieton. With numer- e , ois 
ous illustrations and more than two rhe tenth English edition 
hundred examples of music. S8vo, cloth, .. : sec 

S aiso on press. 
93 bn is al | 

The feature of this book one gay oe oo re 

t from all others on the subject is its analysis 

of the music. This is illustrated in an ori nal AY LW | N 

manner by diagrams. The author is a distin- 

guished musician and writer upon music. His 


work has the thoroughness of the German By | HEO. Wa I Ts-Di NTON 
combined with the lightness of touch and vi- 

vacity of the Frenchman. An acquaintance $1 5O 

with this book will prove nothing short of a ‘J 


liberal education in modern music. It is in- 


dispensable to all real students of the German DOD D, ME AD & CO. 


25 En Se Ee Publishers, New York 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, s 


sth Ave. & 21st St., N. Y. 
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LITTLE BROWN&CO.S. 


Illustrated Holiday Books 





‘‘Quo Vadis ’”’ 
/llustrated Holiday E-dition. 


Translated from the Polish of HENRYK SIEN- 
KIEWICZ by Jeremiah Curtin. With a map 
of Ancient Rome, a map of the route from 
Antium to Rome, and twenty-seven photo- 
gravure plates, including original pictures 
by Howard Pyle, E. Van Muyden and Ed- 


With slip-cover in Italian style. 8vo, $6.00. 





mund H, Garrett. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, extra, | 


gilt top, with ornamental cover design. 
Each volume in cloth wrapper, and the set 
in a cloth box to match, $600 Half crush- 
ed Levant morocco, gilt top, $12 00. 


Grimm’s Michael Angelo 


A Superbly Illustrated Edition. Translated 
by FANNY ELIZABETH BUNNETT., with addi- 
tions and 40 photogravure plates from 
works of art. Two volumes, octavo, ma- 
roon cloth, with choice cover design, in a 
cloth box, $6, 00, 


The Isles and Shrines of 


Greece 


By SAMUEL J. BARROWS. With 10 full page 
plates. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Scholarly readers will be charmed with Mr. Bar- 
rows’s book. While it will refresh the mind upon 
the classical lessons of long ago, the Greece of the 
past, it pleasingly connects them with the Greece 
of to-day. His terse, clear descriptions of the sea, 
raountains, valleys, and rivers, interwoven with le- 
gends and classic lore, are admirable in their en- 





tertainment and as instructive as they are pleasing. | 
| 


Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Constantinople 


By Professor GROSVENOR, 
mentary History at Amberst College. 
With nearly 250 illustrations and an Intro- 
duction by General LEw WALLACE, author 
of ** Ben Hur.” 2 Vols. Royal 8vo. Uloth, 
extra. Price only $6. 00. 


Romances of Colonial Vir- 


ginia 
THE HEAD OF A HUNDRED and WHITE 
APRONS. [illustrated Holiday Edition. 


By Maup WiiLpeR Goopwin _Iilustrated 


chair of Ele- | 





with 10 photogravure plates, also decorative | 


titles, etc. 2 vols. 1l6mo., 


gilt top, in box, $3.00. 


Cloth, extra, 


Victorian Songs. 


Lyrics of the Affections and Nature, col- 
lected and illustrated by Epmunp H. Gar- 
RETT. With Introduction by Edmund 
(Giosse. Illustrated with twenty full-page 
pbotegravure plates and numerous smaller 
pictures. Printed on band-made paper, 
especially manufactured for the volume. 
Svo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with choice 
cover design, $6, 00. 


Romance and Reality 
of the Puritan Coast 


With many Little Picturiogs, Authentic or 
Fanciful. Sy Epmunp H. Garrett. Uni- 
form with * Three Heroines of New England 


Rowance” 12mo0, Cloth, extra, gilt top, | 


2.00; full crushed morocco, giltedges, $4.50. 


Uniform in size and price with the above. 

Carmen. By Prosper Merimée 

Three Heroines of New England Romance. 

The Colonial Cavalier. 
wih 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington St., Boston. 


1 


By Mand Wilder Good- | 


| dents, 


Three Important Books on Rome 
By 


RODOLFO LANCIANI. 


ANCIENT ROME IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


With 36 full-page Plates (including several Heliotypes) and 64 text Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 


‘* Represents largely the pre-Christianized Rome in its historical, social, religious, and other phases, 


and concerns itself with the memorials of the days before bishop preached or martyr suffered or pope 


reigned.”’ 


PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN ROSIE 


With 26 full-page Illustrations, and go text illustrations, including Plans, Facsimiles, etc. 


cover in Italian style. 8vo, $6.00. 


With slip- 


‘Sets forth principally discoveries relating to the period of transition into Christianity under the 


Caesars.’ 


THE RUINS AND EXCAVATIONS OF ANCIENT ROSIE. 


A Companion Book for Students and Travellers. 


Plans. Crown 8vyo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. 


With 216 TIilustrations, including 17 Maps and 


Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. -11 East 17th St., N.Y. 
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Unique Books in Unique Bindings. 


J.W. BOUTON 


Has added to his unequalled collection of Beautiful 
Imported Books some exquisite specimens of the 
Woman's Guild and Hampstead Bindings, which are 
offered at most reasonable prices at 


10 West 28th St., New York. 


Catalogues on application. 


Old Books. Rare Books. 
Choice Books. Quaint Books. 
Typography. Topography. 


BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS. 
FIRST EDITIONS, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, pronounced to 
be the most original and interesting list issued. 
364 es, 8vo, with 370 Reproductions of Plates, 
Portraits, and Title- Dag res, post free, 63. Nigpes sum 
is deducted from the f inst purchase of 30s 


PICKERING & CHATTO, 


Antiquarian Booksellers, 66 Ha ~eriente St. 
James, London, S. 





Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form, Substantially made, bound in 
cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in gold, 
Holds about one volume, Papers easily and neatly 
eeicsesnl Sent — on receipt of 75 cents. 


MAYER. & MULLER, icklions 


2 Pring Louls Ferdinandatrasse, Berlin (Germany). 


Direct supply, at beat terme, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND-1 KN 1) BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and PERIODI.- 
CALS in any department of Learning ‘and Literature. 
Cheapest opportuntty for Libraries, Professors, and Stu- 
Catalogues on application. Best references, 








BOOK Poor SCARCE ONES CONSUL T 
ICHARD’S ALMANACK, 
gratis. BOX 4087, rata ON B, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Choice English and French Books. 


| 





C. J. PRICE, 1004 Wainut St., Philada, Pa. 


has always on hand a large collection of Choice 
and Rare English and French books, including 
Cruikshankiana, First Editions of Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Leigh Hunt, etc. rama. Best Editions of 
oe Authors. Cho cely Illustrated Works, 

c., ete. The greater part of the collection are 
in fine bindings. 


Monthly & Select Lists sent to any address on application, 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


{mporters of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and’ Latin Classics, Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


Second-Hand Books. 


Parcels of Old Books received daily. Inspection 
invited. Catalogue free. 
Stedman’s Library of American Literature. 11 
Volumes, embossed leather (New Edition, pub- 
lished by Benjamin at $44.00), $12.50. 
N. Y. 


CHARLES P. EVERITT, 18 East 23d St., 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ng 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 

Rare Early English Literature, Early Printed Books in 
Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbindings, rare Prints 
and Auto aphs, etc, Only fine specimens are dealt with, 

20 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG. 


oe When sane RANT. ask for 


LIBERAL Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 
uotations, An 
assortment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices Ser for 10 cent ee 
F. E. GRA NT, Books y 


23 W. 42p Sr. NEW YORK. 
|Mention this advertisement ana receive @ discount. | 


London Weekly Circular of Rare Books issued 
every Saturday. Sent gratis by 
H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 sth Ave., New York. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS o of Famous 
People bought and sold by WaLtger R, BensaMiIn 
Broadway, ew York City. Send for price-list. 


OOK S, SECOND-HANDAND NE W, 
8 penn —- Me MEM aT sete 
‘ATALOGUE NO. READ Y.--AN 


entertaining variety A. 8. CLang, 174 Fulton 8t, 
(opp. St. Paul's), New York, 














Before buying books, write for 
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Dec. 15, 1898] 


For the 8 Holidays 


THE GENTLE ART OF PLEASING 
By EvizaBETH GLOVER. I6mo, cloth, decc- 
rated, gilt top, $1.00. 


“Tt is all in the most kindly, persuasive, and effeectiv: 
manner possible. It is the intimate friend whose disin 
terestedness cannot be questioned, pointing out the way 
in which we may make oursely es and others hay ppier in 
the ordinary course of life.” Bridgeport Standard 

“Tt is the expression of a genuine and intelligent 
sympathy, and Its practical suggestions are eminently 
judicious." — Congregationaliat 








JEFFERSON WILDRIDER 
A New England Story. By Exizaneru 

GLOVER. 12m0, cloth, decorated, gilt top, 

$1.25. 

“The author has excellent discernment as to the 
mainsprings of human action and the ability to write 
pathetically without hysterics and prettily without 
gush. The story grows in interest, force, and effective 
ness as the characters are developed. The motive = are 


the everlasting energies of love and hate caurk 
Advertiser, 


A HOLIDAY GIFT of permanent in 
trinsic value, whose use daily recalls the 
giver, is 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


an abridzement of the famous Funk & Wag- 
nalls’s Standard Dictionary. 
&vo, 923 poses, < cloth, leather back, size 9!ox7x 
156 inche i sheep, $4.00. Indexed, 
50 cts. sddittona 


The English Language as it is To-day. 


“ A treasure.”’— Boston Journal of Education 
“Nothing in the same fleld can excel it.” Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


For sale by all book-dealers, or sent, postpaid, on rece ipt 
of the price, by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 
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The Fifth of 
November 


A Romance of the Great Gunpowder Plot 


By CHARLES S. BENTLEY and 
F. KIMBALL SCRIBNER 


The graphic setting forth, by the au- 
thors, of historic characters connected 
with one of the blackest crimes ever 
plotted by honest zealots is truer history 
than they would have written in bald 
statement of facts. They have added to 
the thrilling interest of the fascinating 
plot by introducing the beautiful Elinor 
Fawkes. From beginning to end it is an 
admirable work of the imagination, hav- 
ing all the reliability of history and all 
the fascination of high-class fiction. 


12mo Cloth $1.00 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 








eed cwrence i ‘ORE IGN BOK KS 


unnains corner West St.) 
Boston, Mase. Importatione trom Europe 
Catalogues on application 






| 





The Nation. 





HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS OF L.C. PAGE & CO. 





SOME VALUABLE AND BEAUTIFUL Gil T B 


Angels in Art. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT 


Author of “A Handbook of Legendary and 
Mythological Art,” ete 


Love in Art. 


By Mary Kxieutr Porrer 
Each in 1 vol., 2mo, deckle-edge paper, gilt 





Great Composers and 
Their Work. 


By Lovie C, Evsox 
Author of “ The Realm of Musi 


Famous Singers of To-day 
and Yesterday. 


By Henry C. Lanes 





top, flat bac k, with silk head-band and deco Each in | vol.. crown 1 @ 
rative cover, per vol oo $2 ad The authors are among the leading 

Two be tne gift books, companion vol and musical authorities in the country, and 
umes to the successful ‘* Madonna in Art,” their graphic and authentic a ints of great 
written by authors who are recognized au musicians, living and dea will prove 
thorities on art subjects. Each is illustrated ~opular addition to the literature of music 
with thirty-five full-page reproductions from Bao volume is illustrated wit) h pl 
paintings by the great masters, gravure portraits 

* 
Old World Memories. By Epowarp Lower Tewri 
Wit eighty photogravure and half-tone illustrations, deckle-edge, gilt top, fat ba 
2 vols., crown 16mo.... -seee+s $3.00) Three-quarters levant moroce $ 
Mr. Temple's style is ¢ harming, his information varie!, his knowledge of things classic and 

ep sque, broad and scholarly Asa whole, the book is a valuable contrifution to Americar 
velles-lettres 





FOR LOVERS OF OMAR. 


FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam. 


Standard edition of the five versions of 1850 
IN6S, ISTZ, 1870, and I88t, complete in one 
volume. Illustrated with twelve photogra 
vure plates from original drawings by E. H 
Garrett and Gilbert James. Set up and 
electrotyped at the celebrated Merrymount 


Press 
1 vol., library 12mo, cloth 2.00) 
Half levant morocco $5.00 


v 


Heron-Allen’s Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam. 


Being A FACSIMILE oF THE Persian Mas 
SCRIPT IN THE BopLeian LIBRARY AT (OX PORD 


witn A TRANSCRIPT INTO Mopers Persian 
(CHARACTERS 

Literally Translated inte Pnylis t n ir 
troduction and notes, and a bit raphy, t 
Eowarp Heron ALLENS 

Il vel. Swo. clothand gold cover after a 
Persian design ? 





TWO UNTFRESTING ANTHOLOGII 


Poems of American 
Patriotism. 


From 1776 To 1808 

Being patriotic and stirring verse by great 
poets and writers of to-day and yesterday 
on the American wars and kindred subjects 
Edited by R. L. Pacer 

1 vol., crown i6mo, with decorative 
COVER 6 oi pctdocebeerieceencevocsersrvesess Si. 

» 


My Lady Sleeps. 


Edited by Katurnixe SS BPs 
With an introduction by John White Chad 
wick An anthology of the Poetry of ‘ 


Dreams, Rest and Bedtime Songs 


1 vol., crown I6mo, flat back. z top, § 


Half levant moroces, gilt toy $2 





TWO IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WOR, 


Personal Recollections of 
Abraham Lincoln and 
The Civil War. 


By James R. Gitmore (Edmund Kirke), 
Author of ** Among the Pines,’ “The Life of 
James A. Garfield,” ete 


I vol., Svo. Illustrated with eight portraits in 
MNO. is ascneenacunaedenade anes $3.00 


Mr. Gilmore was a personal friend of Mr. 
Lincoln's, and was one of the so-called 
** Peace Commissioners " sent by Lincoln to 
Jefferson Davis. His work is an important 
contribution to the contemporaneous history 
of the United States, 


Letters of a War Corre- 
spondent. 


By CHarves A. Pace 


Special correspondent of e New York 7 
bune during the Civil War 
Partl The Army of the Potomac fron 


June to July, 1862 

Part Il. The Grand Campaign from May 
to December, I 

Part ILL. The Final Campaign from March 
to May, 1865 


1 vol.. ®ve, cloth Illustrated ith por 
traits and maps. : aso 
An interesting and graphic account of 
some of the most important scenes of the 
war, edited with notes by James RK. Gilmore 
author of * The Life f Garfield Among 


the Pines,’ ete 





SOME NOTEWORTHY NEW FICTION 


Omar the Tentmaker: 


\ RomMANCE oF OLD Persia AND Omar KHaAy 
YAM. By NATHAN Haske. Doce. 
ILlustrated by Frank T. Merrill 
tvol., library 12mo, cloth........ . $1.50 


The Continental Dragoon: 


A Romance or Paittpse Maxon Howse tx 1778 
$y Ropert Nei.son Sterugys, author of “An 
Enemy to the King ' Tilwstrated by H.C 
Edwards 
1 vol., library 12mo0, cloth $1.4 


The Road to Paris: 


A STORY oF ADVENTURE 
By Rosert Neiiaon Sreruens, author of An 


Enemy to the King.’ “The Continental 
Dragoon,” ete. Llustrated by H.C. Edwards 
1 vol., library 12mo. cloth $1.00 


, 
In King’s Houses: 
A Romayos or the Days or Queex Auwr 
By Jcua C. R. Dorr, author of © A Cathedral 
Pilgrimage,”’ et« liiuatrated hy Frank T 
Merrill 
1 vol, library 12mo, eloth $1 











‘ For sale by all Bogkaatl era, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers, om receipt of t+ 
Complete Dlusrated Cataloaue aent on app't ation 


L.C. PAGE & CO., Publishers, 196 Summer Street, Boston. 
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Imlay Taylor’s Novels. 


M. 





Few recent authors have so suddenly leaped into popularity as Miss 
Taylor. Her first book, ‘On the Red Staircase,’ was published late in 1896, 
and was followed the next year by ‘An Imperial Lover.’ These books met 
with immediate success—over 6,000 copies having already been sold. The 
new volume, ‘A Yankee Volunteer,’ confirms and emphasizes Miss Taylor’s 
high rank among the best romantic novelists of the day. 





A YANKEE VOLUNTEER 


12mo0, $1.25 
A vivid account of a soldier's life and love during the early years of the 
American Revolution. 
“The characters are typical of those days, and are made interesting through 


pleasing narrative and the play of love in conflict with convictions. The story has 
real merit, and is truthful, patriotic, and inspiring.”— The Boston Giobe. 


ON THE RED STAIRCASE 


12mo0, $1.25 


A crisp, sparkling romance of Russia during the boyhood of Peter the 
Great. 


“ This is a wonderfully strong piece of work, thrilling in plot, exciting in treat- 
ment, and it holds the reader’s attention from start to finish.”’— The Boston Budget. 


AN IMPERIAL LOVER. 


12mo, $1.25. 
A story of the Czar Peter's wooing, showing that even Princes may have 
rivals in love. 


“ The tale Is one of love, of intrigue, and of adventure, and seems to us even bet- 
ter than its predecessor, ‘On the Red Staircase.’ ’’— The Outlook. 





For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 


A. ©. McClurg & Co., Chicago 



















Registered Trade Mark. 


CHRISTMAS 
FANCY ARTICLES. 


of cunning and curious needlework for Bureau 
and Table decoration have been gathered from 
the four quarters of the globe to attract Christ- 
mas buyers. Here will be found Embroidered, 
Drawn Work, Duchesse, Renaissance, and other 
Lace Doylies, Tea Cloths, Centre Pieces, Cush- 
ion Covers, Scarfs, etc. 

This is but one of the features of the Linen 
Store Holiday provision. Equally full and at- 
tractive are our stocks of Christmas Handker- 
chiefs, Table Linen, Bed Linen, Bed Covering, 
and stamped articles for needlework. 


‘¢ The Linen Store,”’ 
James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 





GENTLEMEN, HUNTING 
\ BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT 
FOR A YOUNG LADY, WILL FIND 


The Augusta-Victoria Em- 
press Opera Shawl 


a most appropriate Birthday, Wedding, Christ- 
mas, or New Year's gift. They are entirely 
handwoven, about 40 inches square, with 6- 
inch fringe, at Bethlehem by expert Saxon 
weavers. Softest wool and silk—woof silk 
and web wool—in rich light green, delicate 
pink, recherché red, pure white or black color. 
When ordering, state color wanted. 








Postpaid and Registered on receipt of 





mington 


Standard Typewriter 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


Men’s Furnishings. 


Men’s Neckwear, Shirts, Pajamas, 
Dressing Gowns. 


Gloves. 


Men’s Riding and Driving Gloves. 
Fur-lined Gloves. 








$7.50--check or money order—to 





THE SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., 
No. 12 Moravian Church Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Phot 


— | Small svo, with 


KIN DERGARTEN SvpPLIES 


at SCHERMERHORN'S, 8 Kast") 4th Street, N. Y. 
Bend for new Catalogue, 





a9 New Bond Street, 


NOW READY. 
(THE SIDDAL EDITION.) 


ogravure Frontispiece, Cloth 
Extra, Gilt Edges. hy 


THE HOUSE OF LIFE. 


A Sonnet Sequence, 
= By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
Other volumes are in preparation, 


ELLIS & ELVEY, Publishers, 


— Gloves for Evening Wear. 


Martin’s Umbrellas. 
Imported and City Made Umbrellas. 


Broadovay K 19 st. 


NEW YORK. 


e, Half a Crown, net. 


London, Eng. 














photographs 











Cassell & Company, Limited 


PUBLISH: 


Pictorial England and Wales. 


With upwards of 820 beautiful Illustrations from 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


7 and o West 18th St., New York. 
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‘THE NEW and WONDERFUL 


ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 


THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 
1167 Broadway, N. Y. Send for circular. 
























